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Besides the foregoing, the QUEEN offers the ordinary security arising out of its 
Life Accumulation Fund, which, at the date mentioned, amounted to £195,527, being 
67.05 per cent. of the Entire Net Premiums received on every Policy then in existence, 
and which, after making ample reserves on a 3 per cent. pure Premium Valuation, showed 
a clear Divisable Surplus or Profit for the quinquennium of over; £30,000. 

In addition it possessed a General Reserve amounting to £130,000, being consider- 
ably more than sufficient to provide for all running fire risks. 

It will thus be seen that in point of Security, 
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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 








CHAPTER VII. 
THE SPARTAN BOY. 


HRISTMAS and Nat had a brisk run to the widow 

Cramp’s, stamping the water out of their clothes as 

they ran, and laughing a good deal. The whole 

adventure gave Christmas downright pleasure, for his 

mind was beginning to be perplexed and disturbed by doubts and 

pains hitherto unknown to him, and he found it a relief to be torn 

for the moment away from himself—from brooding into any kind of 

action. The accident had done Nat a world of good ; it had brought 
him to his senses—-at least for the hour. 

A fire was still burning in Mrs. Cramp’s house. The nights 
usually turned rather cold in Durewoods until the summer had 
advanced farther onits way. The glow was very welcome now to our 
dripping youths. Nat brought down all the clothes he had and all 
the towels, and the pair scrubbed themselves dry, and then Christ- 
mas put on some of Nat’s ordinary clothes, while Nathaniel himself 
mounted, for lack of any other, the proud Volunteer uniform. Then 
Nat discovered a bottle of brandy, and they had each a glass to 
keep off cold, and they found that Christmas’s cigar-case had kept 
its contents dry through all the fight with the waves and the current, 
and they sat one at each side of the fire and smoked, and were very 
cheery. 

“ Better not talk about this thing,” said Pembroke ; “ people would 
only laugh at us.” 

VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. T 
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“Tt ought to be told,” Nat answered conscientiously, “how you 
showed such courage, and saved my life—and I didn’t deserve it of 
you.” 

“Of course any fellow who could swim was bound to do that; I 
don’t care to have that told ; we shall only look foolish.” 

“‘ But I behaved so badly,” Nat ruefully went on; “I was so rude, 
all about nothing. ‘The truth is this, and you may laugh at me if 
you like—I hate my occupation, and my mother was a servant once, 
and I keep thinking everybody is looking down on me, and I heard 
of you, knowing Miss Lyle, and—and—Miss Challoner and that 
—and I took it into my stupid head that you must look down on me 
too ; and so I made a fool of myself.” 

“ My good friend,” Christmas said coolly, “I have only just come 
to England after living nearly all my life in places where people know 
as much about the distinctions of English society as they do of what 
is going on in the moon. Let me tell you that the world doesn’t 
concern itself half as much as you think about what people say and 
do in London.” 

“« But we are in London now—I mean we are in England—and 
that makes all the difference, you know,” Nat said with sad con- 
viction. 

“It does make a difference,” Christmas owned, with a conscious- 
ness that only that very day he had been thinking of the possible 
barricade that might arise between Sir John Challoner’s daughter 
and himself when they were all in London. “It makes a con- 
founded difference, and I sometimes wish I were back in San 
Francisco or in Japan.” 

“Then you won’t blame a fellow too much if he sometimes loses 
his temper thinking of these things,” Nat said. “ Remember that 
I’m ever so much worse off than you. You are a gentleman, anyhow 
—I am not.” 

“Then why don’t you go where people think less of these ridicu- 
lous distinctions? Why do you stay in a place like this ?” 

“Where can one go?” 

“Go? Anywhere. Go to Japan—go to America and get out 
West. What do they care for gentlemen out there?” 

“T have thought of it,” Nat said, rubbing up his hair with his 
hands. “I have dreamed of it many a night. But I have hoped 
for a time here when manhood would assert its proper place—I have 
even dreamed of helping in the coming of such a time ; I do try to 
help it all I can.” 

“A man must have some fair amount of self-conceit, mustn’t he, 
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to believe that he can do much towards the bringing on of the good 
time coming? Take my advice, and don’t wait for that ; it will 
come without your help or mine if it is to come,” Christmas said 
rather sententiously, for he began to think his companion’s ideas of 
himself a little absurd. 

“T have great faith in the future,” Nat declared with a vehement 
effort to pump up again his old enthusiasm. 

“So have I—so much faith that I don’t think it needs any 
gtidance from me. Anyhow I must go now—I only hope I shan’t 
find the house locked up.” 

“Shall I walk with you and show you the way? Then if the 
house is locked up you can come back here, you know.” 

“Oh, no, thank you, I mustn’t bring you out of your home so 
late. I know the way quite well.” 

Nat came out with him to the door, and they crossed the threshold 
together. The moon had just begun to show itself above the trees 
amid which the Hall was standing. Both the young men looked in 
the same direction—perhaps at the moon, perhaps at the trees that 
were now so dark in their outlines beneath it on the hill. 

“You don’t feel that sort of thing?” Nathaniel said suddenly. 

“What sort of thing ?” 

“That discontent with life and classes and wealth, and all that? 
‘You don’t ever sit and think of a better time when equality and 
humanity shall prevail ?” . 

“T have been too busy,” Christmas said, “and too much out of 
the world—I mean out of your world here—and I haven’t had time.” 

“How happy you must have been out there! You have come 
back to a country where everything is sacrificed to caste and the 
ascendancy of rank ; where the aristocrat is everything and the man 
is nothing.” 

This was a rather favourite period of Nat’s, and he waxed sono- 
rous in the delight of rolling it out to new ears. 

“ Rather odd,” Christmas said ; “‘ you are the second person with 
whom I have exchanged a word on the condition of England since I 
came to this country ; and the first man said exactly the opposite of 
all you are saying now. He insisted that England was given over to 
Radicalism and Red Republicanism, equality, socialism, the rights of 
man, and I don’t well know what else, and that there were no such 
things as gentlemen in the country now.” 

“ But I suppose he was an aristocrat himself?” 

“He seemed to think he was or ought to be; I don’t know.” 


“There it is, you see; he growls because humanity dares to 
T2 
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approach too near to the bars of his privilege! If he felt the realities 
as we do! If he knew what caste still is here!” and Nat gazed 
wildly in the direction of the moon or the Hall—it might have been 
either. “But it’s no matter. The thing must end some time. 
There is a world elsewhere.” 

“You seem to me to be cut out for an orator,” said Christmas 
smiling. 

“T have sometimes tried to speak—but it’s no matter. No more 
of that. I detain you. Good night.” 

Christmas bade his new friend a hasty good night and hurried 
away. Hedid not want Nat Cramp to accompany him. He wanted 
to walk alone in the moonlight up that road under the trees, and he 
meant to pass Miss Lyle’s gate, late though it was, and go on until 
he should reach the gate of the grounds amid which the Hall stood. 
What to do there? Nothing, except to pace up and down slowly 
before the gate a few times, and look in and see some trees and 
shrubs. In one sense he was farther from the Hall there than if he 
had been at Nat Cramp’s door, for now he could not even see the 
roof or any part of the Hall. But he could see the trees which 
perhaps now sie saw, and he was nearer to her by a few hundred 
yards than before—and what need to explain more fully how Christ- 
mas delighted and teased himself with the absurdities which have 
teased and delighted all generations of men? One sensation had 
lingered with him all the day, pervading and suffusing all his other 
emotions like a perfume: the thought that he had carried her for a 
moment in his arms. 

He wanted to be alone, too, that he might think over something 
Nat Cramp had said. “ You,” that is Christmas, “are a gentleman, 
anyhow.” This was exactly what now tormented the mind of our 
ingénu. Am I, he asked himself, what people here would call a 
gentleman? He was not without a full conviction that in the better 
sense of the word his father’s son was a true gentleman, or ought to be. 
His father had always seemed to him the very type and picture of a 
dignified, self-reliant gentleman, with high culture and refined tastes ; 
and Miss Lyle had called him the finest gentleman she ever saw. 
Christmas knew well enough from his reading of English journals 
and books that the education his father had given him was much 
breader and better than that which young English gentlemen usually 
receive. Christmas knew several languages and their best literature, 
and he had had a good scientific education too. He knew something 
of music ; he knew a good deal about trade and commerce, and had 
ideas on steam and machinery and navigation. He was perhaps a 
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little vain of having seen so much more of the round world than 
most young men of his age. Therefore he was by no means 
wanting in modest good opinion of himself. But would all this do 
much for him in English society, if he had not birth and position ? 
Would he, in short, be received on equal terms among the London 
people whom Sir John Challoner knew? He had been very philo- 
sophical about distinctions of class where Nat Cramp was concerned ; 
but his philosophy could do little to fence his own breast against 
doubt and vexation. 

Of all this he had never thought in Japan, or even in London 
when he first came there. He had looked upon London as the 
playground of his first great holiday ; and he had loved it and his 
free life and his chambers and the goddess on his painted ceiling. 
He envied not a king; he was the equal of any man. Only a few 
hours have passed away and a girl has smiled a kindly smile upon 
him ; and already what a craven he is becoming, and how he vexes 
himself about his position, and his lack of position, and what people 
will think. of him, and all the rest of it! Is this the first flower of 
that passion of love which is, or is supposed to be, all-ennobling ; and 
does Love, in this case, begin by threatening to turn a brave young 
man intoa snob? Alas! it is to be owned that the birth even of 
Love takes place amid some ignoble associations, and is not an 
event all poetic and sublime. 

This sort of feeling, however, was only Christmas’s nightly tor- 
mentor as yet. Every night it came out of its cave within his 
breast, like the hag out of the chest in the room of the merchant 
Abudah, in the “Tales of the Genii,” which people once used to 
read, and vexed and tormented him. As yet it scarcely ventured to 
brave the light of day and the voices of bright companionship. For 
if earth ever held a happy youth, that fortunate boy was Christmas 
Pembroke during the few enchanted days that followed his arrival 
in Durewoods. 

This was the programme of his occupations. After breakfast he 
walked or drove or went in the boat with Miss Challoner. After 
luncheon he walked or drove or went in the boat with Miss Chal- 
loner. Late in the evening Miss Challoner sat in the balcony with 
Miss Lyle, and he stood behind them. He then accompanied Miss 
Challoner to her gate, and perhaps even to the door of her house ; 
for although sometimes her manservant and maidservant together 
came to escort her, and the latter was never absent, and the roads 
about Durewoods on a summer’s night were as safe as the corridors 
in Miss Challoner’s own house, yet Christmas could not think of 
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allowing the young lady to brave the dangers of the outer world 
without his protecting arm to ensure her safety. Added to all these 
occasions of happy meeting, Miss Challoner more than once came 
and dined with Miss Lyle. 

Miss Lyle looked on at all this with eyes of half-melancholy 
amusement, blended with a certain distrust. But she saw nothing 
better for her to do than to let things take their course. She knew 
that Marie Challoner was not a coquette in any sense of the word, 
and she did not believe the girl had any sort of inflammable matter 
in her heart. Marie had a free, friendly, half-boyish sort of nature 
which at least for the present seemed to turn with impatience and 
even contempt from sentimentalisms and love-making. It was Miss. 
Lyle who, observing the scornful way in which the girl was accus- 
tomed from her very childhood to drop the acquaintances she had 
suddenly taken up if they proved uninteresting, and her indifference 
to flirtations and sentiment, had called her Dear Lady Disdain after 
Shakespeare’s Beatrice. Some time, Miss Lyle thought, she will 
really be touched to the heart, and then her love will perhaps be 
profound and passionate, but the time is not yet. It was clear that 
Christmas Pembroke had not touched her, and Miss Lyle thought 
that since they had come together somewhat against her inclination, 
the safest course she could take was to let them meet freely as friends 
without even a hint of danger. In any case the danger would only 
be to poor Christmas’s heart : and he—well, he must only get over it. 
He is very young, she thought, and he will have time and chance 
enough to recover and to form new impressions; and men survive 
deeper wounds—and women, too, she thought. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Challoner, who had always kept his daughter 
secluded away at Durewoods in order that she might not come upon 
London until he had settled all the conditions under which she could 
best make an impression and had the people in his mind whom she 
was to impress, heard without any alarm of her acquaintance with 
young Pembroke. Marie wrote to him a long letter every morning, 
and as every letter contained a great deal about Mr. Pembroke and 
his goodness and his cleverness and so forth Sir John was easy in his 
mind. Had she mentioned him once and then not again perhaps 
her father might have been a little uneasy, but the free and frequent 
descriptions of the new acquaintance set his mind at rest. Perhaps 
if he could have seen his daughter seated on the grass while this 
handsome young man reclined near her and looked into her eyes 
when they were not turned on his and looked away when they were, 
he might not have been quite so tranquil. Perhaps if he had seen 
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the expression of deep interest with which she listened while Christ- 
mas warmed into eloquence about his future career and the great 
things he hoped to do under the impulse of an inspiration which he 
did not venture to define—perhaps Sir John might have seen good 
cause to hasten his coming to Durewoods. Yet there would have 
been no need so far as any interests of his were concerned. Marie 
Challoner’s bosom rose and fell with regular and tranquil respiration, 
her pulse temperately beat time and made healthful music. 

But poor Christmas ! Never in life was youth more profoundly and 
passionately in love. He was so happy now and had such free access 
to her society that he did not yet know all the depth of hiswound. He 
will feel it soon: he will know that he has it in his heart. Now his new 
happiness keeps his pulses stirring and life is all ecstacy—in the day. 
When he walks out late of nights to smoke a cigar as he did on the 
night when he literally fell in with Nat Cramp—for Miss Lyle allows 
of no cigars in her little cottage—he is stricken by a terrible 
foreboding of the blank sort of life he is to lead when he goes back 
to London, and has the painted goddess on the ceiling—the ceiling 
he was so proud of the other day—for his only present divinity ! 
A sickening sensation passes through him as he asks himself what 
possibility is there for him but disappointment. Our young hero is 
not merely a young fool. He knew the strength of his own feelings 
just as he knew what weight he could lift or what distance he could 
walk. He knew that his present emotion had nothing to do with 
the light and passing sentiment which a raw young man mistakes for 
first love. 

Miss Lyle was wholly mistaken when she rested her hopes for his 
safety upon Marie Challoner’s untouched heart. He would have had 
a hundred times more chance of escape in the beginning if the girl 
had been a little in love with him or had been flirting with him. She 
would have been timid, embarrassed, reticent in the first instance, 
unreal in the second. But now she gave to him in their conversation 
with entire unrestraint all the full freshness of her intelligence, her 
broad liberal nature, her emotional sincerity. A girl in love cannot 
help, consciously or otherwise, deceiving her lover. Her timidity 
compels her to half-concealment, or her longing to please him leads 
her to assume what she has not. Marie Challoner had no such need 
or way. Christmas saw her intellect and her nature exactly as they 
were. And even had he not loved her, he must have admired her, 
and must have felt sure that such a woman could give him the life- 
companionship which his nature would have sought. There are 
first-love-natures, if one may use such a phrase—natures that never 
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take fire until the one, die Eine, comes ‘with the torch. These 
are rare natures anyhow—and when they are found, are found more 
often perhaps in men than in women; but they do exist, and are 
very practical realities. Such a nature will move on for twenty 
years from the supposed first-love-season, and never glow under any 
influence until the right one, de Zine, comes, and never glow at all 
if she does not come. But let her show herself when he is at the 
first threshold of youth, and the inextinguishable fire lights up that 
moment, There is a story of a beautiful alabaster lamp which would 
allow no candle to burn within it, and the king and the queen, 
and all the princesses, sages, courtiers, magicians, priests, and what 
not, came to try what could be done, and they could do nothing ; 
and so the beautiful lamp was given up as a bad job in lampmaking 
and lay neglected on the table, until one day a stranger girl, there 
for the first time, took it up and breathed lightly by chance on it ; 
and suddenly its taper burned, and could never after be put out. 
Doubtless had she come that way the very first day it would have 
answered to her inspiration just as well. 

For the present, however, Christmas Pembroke is happy—in the day. 
Sometimes in their walks they—he and she—come upon Nathaniel 
Cramp, glooming about in loneiy places; and Marie is always 
friendly and sweet to him, and Nat’s face brightens. Nat and his 
mother have been up to the Hall once again to see Marie, and 
Marie has taken good care to be punctual this time, and not to keep 
them waiting for her. Also Nat has been invited by Miss Lyle to 
tea, and Marie is there—and Christmas, of course—and Nathaniel 
has at first comported himself with a proud humility rather odd and 
absurd to see, but he has thawed under friendly influences, and been 
happy ; and Christmas and he went that night in companionship to 
smoke their cigars, and Nat cannot help liking Christmas and thinking 
him a nice unaffected fellow—and Nat is very miserable. 

One memorable morning—memorable at least to Christmas—Miss 
Challoner brought a piece of news which everybody ought to have 
expected. 

“ Papa is coming to-night, at last, Miss Lyle; and bringing all 
manner of people with him. I am so delighted, and disappointed. 
I wish he had come alone.” 

“ Do you expect him to settle down quietly in the country with no 
companionship but yours, my dear?” Miss Lyle asked. 

“TI do expect it sometimes ; but I suppose it is an idle thought. I 
could always be so happy with him. We have always been such 
friends, Miss Lyle, he and I. We can talk of everything; and he 
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suits me so well because he allows such splendid liberty of opinion, 
and never wants people to think in grooves.” 

“You will have to think in grooves when you go to London, 
Marie.” 

“Then I shall exhibit my ideas performing in grooves for the 
outer world, and relieve my mind when I am alone with papa. I 
don’t know that I am delighted at the prospect of a London season, 
but I suppose I shall get used to it. I do know that I shall always 
be glad when the time comes round for returning to Durewoods— 
and to you, Miss Lyle.” 

‘People always say that sort of thing—girls, I mean,” said Miss 
lyle. ‘The day you are leaving for London, Marie, find your 
favourite spot in Durewoods, and look long at it, and take a tender 
farewell of it. You will never see it again!” 

“Never see it again—my Durewoods? Miss Lyle, do you sit 
there so calmly and smile so blandly at me and prophecy my death 
before I even come of age?” 

“No, dear; not so. What I mean is that the same girl who now 
looks at Durewoods will never look at it again. That’s all. But 
you have to dree your weird, you know, like all the other young 
women.” 

Marie made no answer, and there was silence for a moment. Then 
Miss Lyle, looking up, saw to her surprise that there were tears in 
Marie’s dark eyes, and that she was trying to conceal them. This 
was a sensitiveness for which Miss Lyle had not given her credit. 

“* My Durewoods !” Marie murmured in a low tone as if to herself. 
They were now in the balcony, and her eyes seemed to absorb the 
scene with the eager, craving gaze of an affection which is about 
to lose the loved object. 

At that moment Christmas Pembroke entered, and interrupted the 
conversation. Miss Challoner and he were going out together. In 
that irregular little colony Miss Challoner might be said to call for 
her cavalier of mornings ‘instead of being waited on by him; the 
reason was that as Miss Lyle hardly ever went out it had long 
been Marie’s habit to call in upon her any morning at any hour— 
and the visit of Christmas Pembroke made no change in their 
ways. 

Christmas heard the news of Sir John Challoner’s coming, and 
he felt that his time of abiding in a terrestrial paradise was gone. 
He looked from the balcony over the scene, and the sky seemed 
somehow to grow dark. 

“I think we are going to have rain,”’ he said. 
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“Qh, no; the sky looks bright and beautiful,” Marie remonstrated, 
still mentally hugging her Durewoods. 

“Does it?” He looked moodily down. Miss Lyle looked 
keenly at him, and believed she read him like a book. 

“Who are coming with your papa, Marie?” 

“Captain Cameron—you remember him, Miss Lyle—and Mrs. 
Seagraves, his sister, and one or two other persons too tedious to 
mention.” 

“‘ Anybody in particular ?” 

“No; I think not. Some people whose names I don’t know.” 

“Names of men, dear, or names of women ?” 

“Of both, Miss Lyle. I hardly noticed who they were. I shall 
have enough of them soon.” 

“Very likely. Now don’t lose this bright morning. I don’t want 
Mr. Christmas here to miss any chance of stamping Durewoods on 
his memory.” 

Thus admonished they went forth, and found the faithful Merlin 
waiting in his boat for them. Christmas was moody and sententious. 
for some time. 

“Will you come to the hollow in the wood, where we went that 
first day ?” he said abruptly. 

“Tf you wish. I am always glad to go there.” 

Merlin made for the shore, and admonished them as they were 
getting out with his favourite caution, “ None quick,” which was his 
way of advising people to go not quickly but slowly. 

“‘Short—none long!” he added. “ High tide, 4a /imonade /” and 
he gesticulated dramatically to signify that the water would soon be 
high and billowy. 

Christmas thought of the happy chance which on that first day 
enabled and emboldened him to bear Miss Challoner in his arms 
through the surf. This day he did not believe he should have the 
courage even if need were. 

They entered the wood and began the ascent, he rather silent, she 
doing her best to keep up a conversation, but now and then glancing 
in wonder at him. They reached the little hollow. 

“T am tired,” said she, and sat on a great moss-covered stone. 

“Of the walk?” he asked gloomily. 

“Of the walk up hill. And perhaps of the day altogether. Yow 
are not a good companion to-day, Mr. Pembroke. Why is that?” 

“T am sorry I cannot amuse you better,” he began. 

““Soam I. Why are you so strange ?” 

“T ought to leave this place,” he said, not looking ather. “I am 
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passing my days here in idleness. I ought to have been in London. 
loag before this doing something.” 

“You ought not to stay too long here,” she said, “ that is certain. 
This place is not for you—I mean for any young man of spirit and 
energy. But I suppose Miss Lyle would have been disappointed 
if you had gone any sooner. And you have not been here much 
more than a week after all.” 

“T shall go to-morrow—early in the morning.” 

“Oh! please don’t do that, or I shall be so disappointed. You 
will not? Miss Lyle won’t let you it I ask her.” 

“Why should you ask her ?” 

“ Because I want vou to know papa, and him to know you, and 
you both to like each other. I have set my heart on that.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured poor Christmas sullenly, and 
wondering how he could be sullen with such friendly dark eyes 
looking earnestly at him. 

“You don’t seem glad that papa is coming. Why is that? I 
thought you would have been glad.” 

“Tt is because I am selfish,” Christmas said, with gallant self-con- 
quest, “because when Sir John Challoner comes, and his friends, I 
shall not see so much of you.” 

“Why not, if you wish? Papa will be glad to see you every hour 
of the day if you like. He likes everybody whom I like—not a great 
demand upon his good nature, for I don’t like many people.” 

Christmas was softening. 

“ But we can’t walk together, and come to this place this way,” he 
said. “There will be always people. Your time will be always 
taken up. And then I must go to London. And then this is the 
first holiday I have ever had, Miss Challoner, and it is nearly over.” 

“Yes,” she said, gravely, “it is nearly over for both of us; but we 
could not be always making holiday. I envy you, who are going to 
London to do something. I am going to London soon, and Miss 
Lyle has been filling me this morning with the saddest forebodings. 
She speaks as if I were to be transformed into a different creature- 
the moment I go to London, and were never to care for this place 
any more.” 

“I suppose it must be so,” Christmas said gloomily, and in the 
tone of one on whom a long experience of London life had wrought 
a stern conviction. 

“You are as melancholy a prophet as she! I defy augury. No- 
power on earth can change me to this dear place.” 

“T am afraid I was not thinking of Durewoods.” He spoke with 
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his eyes turned away, and he kept harpooning at the mosses of the 
rock with Marie’s parasol, which he was cirrying for her. 

“‘Of what, then, were you thinking ? and what is it that must be ?” 

“‘T was thinking that when you go to London your time will all be 
occupied ; and you will have so many friends; and you will forget 
me.” 

“Why should I forget you? I have often told you that I don’t 
care about people in general; and I thought we had sworn an 
eternal friendship.” 

“Do such friendships last ?” 

“With me, I think so. I haven’t had much experience, but I 
think so: if people trust me, and believe inme. Why should I forget 
you, and these days? I propose to myself to follow your career 
always, and to be glad when you do great things. We shall see you 
in London often, of course.” 

Christmas looked imploringly into her eyes. He could not, boy 
that he was, mistake the earnest and friendly expression that he saw 
there. She was very kind to him. She wished indeed to be his 
friend—and he was in love with her! If there had been one gleam of 
alarmed emotion in her eyes, if one tinge of colour had risen too 
quickly on her cheeks, if her eyelids had drooped even an instant as 
he looked at her, the poor lad must have lost himself, and must have 
broken out into a rhapsodical declaration of his love for her. How 
near she was to hearing the first avowal of a man’s passionate love 
for her, and as wild a torrent of love delirium as ever insane mortal 
poured forth! One instant of struggle went on in the young 
man’s heart, and then his chief desire came to be that she should not 
know it. There, if she could only have understood, was the first 
step in his manhood’s career—earnest, truly, of honest things to 
come. He had conquered his emotions—at least he had stifled 
them. He crushed them down in his heart, trampled on them, 
stamped them into silence, and she knew nothing then. 

“T’ll love her all the same,” he seemed to protest to his own 
heart. “I'll love her as much as I like. She can’t hinder that ; and 
she shall never know.” 

So he talked of their meeting in London, and of things in general, 
and the place and the scenery, and what not; and they turned to 
leave the hollow. A little sweetbriar branch had entangled itself in 
the sleeve of her dress ; he removed it for her, and when she was not 
looking he hid it in his breast. They went down the hill together, 
and found the boat waiting for them, and there was no need to lift 
Marie into it this time. 
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Nat Cramp was wandering moodily among the trees. He saw the 
youth and maiden coming down, and he fled from the sight into the 
woods. Despite the honesty of his better nature, he was inclined to 
gird and swear against the haughty and happy young swell who might 
walk with Miss Challoner. ‘“ He zs a handsome fellow,” Nat owned 
with bitterness of heart ; and he fiercely envied Christmas Pembroke, 
who began to feel as if it would be a relief to him to be ordered for 
execution. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A PRIESTESS OF THE FUTURE, 


Tuart evening Christmas, sitting with Miss Lyle in the balcony, 
talked to her of his speedy return to London. 

“You are right to go, my dear,” she said, “and it would be only 
selfish of me to wish you to remain here any longer. But we have 
established a friendship, Chris, and every now and then you will 
come down here and spend a day with me. You will not feel that 
you are alone in the world, at all events ; nor shall I. It makes me 
happy to have found the son of my old friend. I owe him so 
much, and I can only try to work the debt out by doing my best to 
help his son. That is the steamer coming in, is it not ?” 

Christmas had, despite of himself, been closely watching the 
approach of the steamer. But when she got to the landing place on 
the pier she could not be seen from the balcony, and therefore 
Christmas could neither know whom she brought nor who went to 
meet her. 

“T suppose Sir John Challoner is in her,” Miss Lyle said. “TI 
want you to know Sir John Challoner ; he could be very useful to 
you in London.” 

“IT don’t think I care to know people who are very rich,” said 
Christmas, “and proud, and all that. I suppose he is a proud sort 
of man, and I don’t want to be patronised, Miss Lyle.” 

“Still, I should like you to know Sir John Challoner. You will 
find him interesting; he is a remarkable man. I don’t say that you 
will like him in everything.” 

“ Do you like him?” Christmas asked bluntly. 

“My dear Mr. Christmas! an acquaintanceship like that of Sir 
John Challoner and myself is not to be wrapped up in the word like 
or dislike. I couldn’t finish him off in that easy sort of way. You 
might as well ask me if I like or dislike the ground, or the trees, 
or the lapse of years, or the law of gravitation, or something of the 
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kind. Yow are free to form any opinion, and to like or dislike him 
as the impression comes. I have heard of his doing many good 
things ; I never heard of his doing anything bad. He is a success- 
ful man, Chris—very successful—they say.” 

“I suppose so. My father knew him, I think you said, Miss 
Lyle ?” 

“Your father and Challoner and I started in life together; we 
were all friends, and we were all poor. We separated, and went on 
our fool’s-errands—some of us. ‘Two of us sought success after our 
own heart and found it, and I hope it has done us good. It was 
a fine thing when it came, and worth the sacrifice truly! One 
of us declined to push for any success; and if life were a fairy 
story, Chris, he would have been sure to find it first and best 
of all; but then he didn’t. You will know all about it some time, 
but for the present I want you to judge Sir John Challoner for 
yourself. How do you like his daughter ?” ; 

Truth to say Christmas had been expecting some question about 
Miss Challoner all the time, and had been schooling himself to bear 
it. He looked boldly up into Miss Lyle’s face and said : 

“T like her very much. She is a very clever girl I think, and 
quite unaffected. I have known so few girls, Miss Lyle, that it 
isn’t much of a compliment to say I like her the best of any I ever 
met, but I do all the same.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” Miss Lyle had looked somewhat anxiously 
into his face. ‘* Nothing could have pleased me more. I hope you 
will always be friends. I believe, for all people say, that there can 
be friendship between man and woman; and you and she ought 
to be good friends.” 

So the subject passed away, and Miss Lyle was evidently 
relieved. Christmas felt, with a certain drawback of shame and 
with much pain, that his pious fraud had succeeded, and that he had 
played with success thus far the part of Spartan boy, which he had 
imposed upon himself. When he left Marie Challoner that day he 
had rigorously made up his mind that come what would he would 
not move through life a disappointed lover craving for compassion. 

Perhaps there are occasions when the Hercules-choice of a man’s 
whole career depends not so much on what he really is as on what 
he gives himself out to be, even to himself. A modern soldier, 
whose name has become almost proverbial for reckless dash in battle, 
has left it on record that he was terribly afraid in his first battle, but 
that he pretended to be fearless, forced himself to believe accordingly, 
and so learned to get rid of fear in the end. Suppose he had been 
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perfectly sincere from the first, might he not have remained a coward 
to the last? The necessity of keeping up the reputation which he 
had voluntarily assumed rescued and in time regenerated him. 
Something like a similar crisis had now presented itself for the choice 
of Christmas Pembroke. If he had given way and confessed him- 
self, it is only too likely that the strength and backbone of his 
character would have given way, and he would have been a limp and 
nerveless creature all his life through. There may have been within 
him some instinctive knowledge of this inspiring him. He may have 
thought, “ It is Now or Never with me; yield now and yield ever.” 
It may have been wounded youthful pride, so infinitely more sensi- 
tive and exacting than the tempered pride of later years, toned down 
by many shocks. It may have been some melancholy conviction 
that his father had, for whatever cause, dispensed with the reward ot 
love, and borne his modest life with patience and without complaint. 
Be the cause or causes whatsoever might be, the Hercules-choice of 
Pembroke’s life was made. 

Nothing said by anybody, even by Miss Challoner herself, could 
alter the reality. If she loved him their future might look difficult 
and cloudy enough, for she was rich no doubt, and her father was 
said to be ambitious, and he, Christmas, was comparatively poor and 
had all his way to make ; but the future would at least be their future. 
But now he had simply to walk his own way alone. No power on 
earth could alter the plain fact that she did not love him. The one 
only thing left for him to do was to conceal his wound, and let none 
be distressed by it but himself. 

To himself, however, Christmas made full confession. He recom- 
pensed himself for his Spartan-boy endurance when other eyes were 
on him by crying out, metaphorically at least, to himself. Next day 
he went out and mooned about the woods. He did the shabbiest 
things, we are ashamed to say, and we only tell of them because he too 
had the grace to be sometimes ashamed of them, and to try not to 
do them again. For example, he ought to have resolutely avoided 
coming in the way of Marie, and yet he hung that day about the 
places where he might perhaps meet her, even though he knew 
that if he were to see her then she must have some companions 
whom he would have hated to meet. He started when he heard a 
sound of footsteps, and felt as if the most painful and humiliating 
thing that could occur to him would be to be found by her and her 
friends luking about her father’s gate. Then he grew angry with 
himself, and went away; and again he told himself that he didn’t 
want to meet her, didn’t wish to meet her just then, and that there 
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was not the least chance of his meeting her ; and so he passed by the 
gate again defiantly. Such odd blendings of strength and weakness 
had this poor young lover, such brave and resolute self-repression, 
such sudden fits of incapacity to struggle against himself. Many 
of us were young once, and may remember some such unheroic 
moments. 

Meanwhile, during his fluctuations and wanderings, Marie Chal- 
loner did pass out of her father’s gate, bright, happy, and full of 
pleasant talk ; and Christmas missed seeing her. She was going with 
her father and two of his friends to pay Miss Lyle a visit. They stayed 
a long time ; so long, that when Christmas returned to Miss Lyle’s 
he found them there still. Fortunately, he was told by Janet when 
he entered that such visitors were with Miss Lyle, and that she 
wished to see him, and so he was prepared for the little ordeal. The 
room seemed full of flickering faces as he entered, among which he 
only saw distinctly that of Marie Challoner, with her beaming eyes. 
of friendly welcome. He had a vague consciousness of being called 
up to Miss Lyle by Miss Lyle herself, and being presented to Sir 
John Challoner, and hearing Sir John say that they had met by 
chance before, and that he knew Christmas’s father long ago. Then 
Christmas dropped out of that group somehow, and Miss Challoner 
gave him her hand, and said something friendly ; and he saw that Sin 
John, bending over Miss Lyle’s chair, was engaging himself wholly in 
conversation with her, and he was wondering vaguely who the 
strangers were, when one of them, a man, turned round, and there 
was a mutual recognition. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed Captain Cameron, “this is a surprise! My 
friend Pembroke here? My gallant young friend and auxiliary! 
Why, Miss Lyle, there is a magic about you which produces these 
things. Now this gives me an opportunity I had long been looking 
for. Pembroke, oblige me—this way. I want to present you to my 
sister, Mrs. Seagraves. I say, Isabel !” 

Isabel turned round and showed to Christmas a somewhat faded 
and thin but rather pretty face, with cheek-bones a little high, pro- 
bably in evidence of her Scottish origin, and large hollow eyes. She 
wore her reddish yellow hair in a kind of elaborate unkemptness over 
her forehead like a thatch. Her waist was so arranged by nature or 
art as to seem to begin immediately beneath her arms, and her 
dress descended long and lank from girdle to heel. As far as one 
might judge she seemed to have reduced her attire to the minimum 
of possibility in the matter of petticoats, and might be described as 
sheathed rather than draped in the tawny-green garment which 
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covered the uninterrupted slenderness of her long form. Mrs. Sea- 
graves usually held her head on one side and spoke from under eyes 
half covered by their languid lids. 

“Isabel,” said Captain Cameroa, “allow me to present to you my 
very dear young friend Mr. Pembroke, of whom I have often told 
you. Pembroke, my sister is an advanced woman, as she calls it, 
and I dare say you agree in all her views: all you young people do 
now, I believe.” 

“IT hope Mr. Pembroke is of advanced views,” said Mrs. Sea- 
graves, extending her hand with especial graciousness. ‘“ Indeed I 
know he is; I can read it in his eyes. Miss Challoner—but please 
mayn’t I call you Marie? Oh, do let me call you Marie ; it is so 
sweet. I may call you Marie—may I not?” 

While appealing to Marie for her consent, which had been asked 
and readily accorded two or three times already that morning, Mrs. 
Seagraves held Pembroke’s hand in hers and would not release it, 
and Christmas began to feel awkward and to fancy that he must 
look ridiculous. Marie, being thus appealed to, looked round, and 
Christmas could see a gleam of humour in her expression. She 
almost smiled at him, and he could not help smiling in answer 
Mrs. Seagraves was too much occupied in her own conceits even to 
suspect that anybody could see anything to smile at in her. 

“ Marie, then—oh, yes, Marie! You can see by his eyes—Mr. 
Pembroke’s eyes—that he has enlightened views of things. Don’t ° 
you like his eyes ?” 

“ Mr. Pembroke seems to have good sight,” said Marie. 

“ Yes, thank you, I have pretty good sight,” the inspected young 
man acknowledged. 

“ But your views, Mr. Pembroke? You are advanced, I know. 
You have thought of things—you are not like other young men. I 
do so like young men who have thought of things.” 

‘I don’t know that I have thought very much of anything,” said 
Christmas ; “ and what are advanced views, Mrs. Seagraves ?” 

“Oh, you know. Not limited views; not narrow. Boundless, 
you know—free. No cramping conventionalities. Freedom from 
the world’s restraints and trammels! Of course I don’t mean 
freedom from all restraints—oh, no, that would never do, and I 
am the last person to approve of that. But from some restraints— 
some restraints—those that cramp ; those that repress ” 

‘“‘Didn’t some great man say that only in law can the spirit find 
freedom ?” Marie asked. * She knew it was Goethe, but did not care 
to seem too learned. 

VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. U 
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“Did he? Only in law—is it?—can the spirit find freedom ? 
How very delightful !—I do like that. No, I don’t exactly like it, 
because I don’t quite agree with it ; but of course we must have law. 
Not narrow law—that we protest against—but free law—the law of 
freedom! ‘Yes, that is it, the law of freedom. That is what we 
want.” Mrs. Seagraves was quite happy at having found a phrase. 
“That was what your great man meant, Marie—the law of freedom. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Pembroke ?” 

“‘T should say that was exactly what he meant,” said Pembroke. 

“ Marie, you hear? Mr. Pembroke agrees with me that that was 
what he meant, your great man.” 

“I am sure Mr. Pembroke is an authority,” Miss Challoner said 
gravely. 

“Of course he is, dear. Anybody with such an expression, and 
such clear, enlightened views, would be an authority. You see our 
great difficulty of the future is to reconcile freedom and law. But if 
you have the Law of Freedom the problem is solved. Freedom and 
Law—law im freedom—don’t you see? That was what your great 
man meant. You must find me out his name.” 

“T think it was Goethe,” said Christmas, whose father had well 
grounded him in great authors and sayings. 

“Goethe! Of course, how very like Goethe! I do so love 
Goethe !—at least I used to love him long ago ; but now I don’t love 


‘him ; oh, no! I don’t like him at all! That is, I like him, you 


know, of course—we all do; but I don’t believe in him quite so 
much. A conservative intellect, a little narrow—no, not narrow— 
perhaps I shouldn’t say that; but narrow for him, narrow for 
what he ought to have been. We are so very advanced now, I 
have quite given up German philosophy of that time—not given it 
up, you know; I don’t mean that—but I don’t read it quite so 
much. You have read a great deal, Mr. Pembroke, I am sure.” 

“We had nothing to do in Japan but to read. We had hardly 
any society. But I ought to have read more than I did.” 

“Japan! You have lived in Japan! How very delightful! 
How I should like to live in Japan. No, not to live there, of 
course ; but to see it, to travel there. I don’t think I should though ; 
they have strange ways there. Don’t the ladies there—haven't I 
read something very strange, and some people would call it shocking, 
perhaps? How very strange! Perhaps you have seen them your- 
self? But I am sure you have not, and then, perhaps, it’s not true ?” 

Christmas could not well say whether it was true or not, as he had 





not the least idea what Mrs. Seagraves meant. 
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“ But things are very much advanced in Japan, are they not ?” she 
went on. “I am told that the advancement in Japan is something 
marvellous. Not what we call advancement, of course. Oh dear 
no! Of course not. But still advancement, you know. We have 
been advancing here, Mr. Pembroke, during your absence with 
giant strides. Well, not perhaps exactly with giant strides, because 
when one comes to think of it, we really ought to have done a great 
deal more than we have done, and it makes one despondent some- 
times. I often think we are not advancing at all—indeedIdo. But 
we are, you know. Oh, yes, we are! It would be very sad if we 
were not making progress.” 

“T am afraid Mr. Pembroke hag not quite formed his opinions 
yet,” Marie said. “Perhaps he doesn’t even know which is ad- 
vancement and which isn’t.” She was maliciously amused. 

“I don’t believe anybody does,” Captain Cameron interrupted. 
“Tell you what, Isabel, you ought to adopt some plan like 
that they have, or used to have, inthe French army with the raw 
recruits to teach them to know right from left: twist a wisp of 
hay round one leg and something else round the other, and call out 
‘hay when they wanted the fellow to move the right leg, and 
the name of the other thing, whatever it was, when they wanted 
him to move the left. Let a wisp of straw be worn by the advanced 
people.” 

“‘My brother is such a reactionary,” Mrs. Seagraves said, smiling 
sweetly on Pembroke. “I despair of Aim. At least I don’t 
despair of him. Oh, no! not quite so bad as that. I have good 
hope sometimes for him, if he would amend.” 

“Like auld Nickie-ben,” said Cameron. “I aiblins might, we 
dinna ken, still hae a stake.” 

“Oh, for shame, Robert! How can you speak in such a way? 
Not that Z mind, of course; but still the allusion to auld Nickie-ben 
—Miss Challoner might not like.” 

“Pooh! My Lady Disdain doesn’t understand a word of it. 
What do people of this generation in England know about Burns? 
You may bet your pile, as the Californians say, that Miss Marie 
hasn’t a notion of who Nickie-ben is.” 

“T am very fond of Burns, and I know that Nickie-ben is—Pluto 
shali we say?” Marie promptly replied. 

“Oh, I do love Burns! and I love auld Nickie-ben,” Mrs. 
Seagraves said. “Not love auld Nickie-ben himself, you know. 
Of course not—what an idea! But the thought, Imean. So generous, 
so enlightened! Not advanced, of course—oh dear no! Very 
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much the reverse, in fact. There is no Nickie-ben for ws, Mr. 
Pembroke !” 

“T am delighted,” Christmas answered. 

“Oh, yes! I foresee that you and I shall agree in most of our 
opinions. You will come and see me in London? Robert has 
pledged himself for you. I mean to take you with me to the 


Church of the Future.” 
“Why don’t you call it the Paulo-post future?” asked Captain 


Cameron. 

“ Robert, how can you? Mr. Pembroke, I know, will be greatly 
interested. We hope to do great things with the Church of the 
Future ; and I shall enlist Mr. Pembroke. Miss Lyle, do you know 
I have already enlisted your young friend, Mr. Pembroke, for my 
Church of the Future? What a very delightful young man he is, 
and such a charming talker! But one mustn’t say so—one suustn’t 
let him hear one say so; he might be spoilt: young men are so 
easily spoilt. No, not spoilt, you know. I would not say “hat: 
but vain, perhaps,—vain you would say.” 

“He shan’t become vain here,” Miss Lyle said, “for I shall 
devote myself to undermining any good opinion of himself that you 
may have helped him to form, Mrs. Seagraves.” 

“You can’t say that he isn’t a charming talker,” Mrs. Seagraves 
said, smiling benignly, and with full sincerity, for she really believed 
that she had had quite a delightful conversation with Christmas, 
whom she had scarcely once allowed to open his lips. 

‘“‘Christmas,” said Miss Lyle, “Sir John Challoner wishes very 
kindly that you would dine with him to-day. I have told him that 
as this is your very last day here I could hardly spare you all the 
evening, but I have promised for you that you will accompany him 
and our friends, and take luncheon at the Hall.” 

“Then this is your last day—your very last?” Miss Challoner 
said. 

** My very last.” 

“Just now,” Sir John said, with gentle correction. “ You will 
come, Mr. Pembroke ?” 

“Oh, yes, he must come,” Marie ordered. 

“JT must come, indeed; I am delighted,” said our young lover, 
really filled with delight, and saying to himself that as he had made 
up his mind to bury his love in the most secret and profound depths 
of his heart, the more friendly he appeared the better. Perhaps in 
those depths of his heart there was a feeling of unspeakable relief 
tka: Captain Cameron was the only man present besides Sir John 
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Challoner and himself. There would be no pang in seeing Captain 
Cameron paying friendly attention to Lady Disdain. 

As they were going out, Christmas was about to take his place 
straightway by Marie’s side, and indeed she invited him with a look 
of friendly peremptoriness. But Mrs. Seagraves said— 

“Such steep steps! Mr. Pembroke, do please give me your arm. 
I want to talk with you. Robert dear, do give Miss Challoner your 
arm.” 

“Thank you, Captain Cameron, but I don’t need any support,” 
said Marie. “I am accustomed to these steps.” 

“ Of course she disdains my support,” said the brave Legitimist. 
“The old story! I never could win the favour of My Lady 
Disdain! Challoner, why don’t you have this girl tamed ?” 

‘I suppose we have all helped to spoil her,” Sir John said 
sweetly. ‘‘With me she does as she pleases. It zs the old story 
with me, Cameron; this is the second generation of it with me, 
Mrs. Seagraves.” 

“‘Give me your arm, Captain Cameron. I ask it now that I may 
show how good I am,” Marie said, as they came out on the road ; 
Mrs. Seagraves, Pembroke, and Sir John Challoner together, Marie 
and Captain Cameron behind. As they sauntered along, Mrs. Sea- 
graves pouring forth her double stream of talk, which now laved this 
side of a question and now that, they came upon Nathaniel Cramp 
lounging drearily along the road. Christmas nodded a friendly 
salute. 

“ Surely,” Mrs. Seagraves said—‘ oh, surely yes! I do know this 
gentleman ?” 

Nat bowed with semi-martial grace, and raised his hat, and 
murmured that he had had the honour of being presented to 
Mrs. Seagraves in Avenir Hall, London. 

“Why, of course—how could I have forgotten?—so eloquent a 
speaker, so profound a thinker! This gentleman—NMr.” 

“Cramp, madam,” Nathaniel said, driven to bay, and full of 
deep regret that he could not give any name which had at least two 
syllables in it. 

“ Cramp, of course—Mr. Cramp. How could I have forgotten ? 
Such a very remarkable name! No, not remarkable though, oh 
no—not remarkable in any disagreeable sense, you know—quite the 
contrary ; but still a name that one ought not to forget ; don’t you 
think so? Mr. Pembroke, this gentleman is one of the most 
earnest supporters of the Church of the Future.” 

“Good morning, Natty,” said Marie, now coming up, and giving 
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her hand to the blushing lad. “ You never told me anything about 
your Church of the Future.” 

“ Why—hullo !”} exclaimed Captain Cameron ; “if this isn’t my 
freethinking ” he was just on the verge of saying “ barber,” 
when he checked himself : “friend of Wigmore Street! I say, young 
man, haven’t we met in Wigmore Street ?” 

“I have seen you there,” said Nat, with lips compressed, and 
defiant : “ I’m not ashamed of it.” 

There was an involuntary smile all round. Nat only meant to 
convey that much as he disliked his abandoned profession, he did 
not blush for it; but his words sounded as though he meant to dis- 
claim any inclination to blush for having met Captain Cameron. 

“* Much obliged, I’m sure,” said Cameron, with a jolly laugh. 

“TI beg your pardon,” Nat said, conquered by the good humour ; 
“I didn’t mean “Hat.” (A slight inclination to renewed mirth was 
visible. Marie remained now, however, perfectly grave.) “I only 
meant that I’m not ashamed of having been ¢here—but I've left 
it now. I don’t care for an occupation like that.” 

“You are quite right, Natty,” spoke up Marie from the gallant 
Cameron’s arm. “Papa, you know Natty Cramp—Mrs. Cramp’s 
son. I want you so much to know him.” 

“Hullo, my Lady Disdain!” Cameron interjected. “I say, 
young fellow, you look a good deal more like a soldier than like 
a like a civilian, I mean. You ought to come with me and 
serve the King.” 

“T am a Republican,” said Natty; “I don’t believe in kings.” 

*“* How delightful !” Mrs. Seagraves said ; “‘ how very nice, not to 
believe in kings.” 

“Pish !” Captain Cameron objected: “What does it matter 
whether you believe in them or not, as long as they are there? My 
good fellow, what’s the use of being a Republican where there isn’t a 
Republic ?” 

“‘ True,” said Nat, ‘‘I admit that.” He spoke with a personal and 
grim significance. 

“Right !” exclaimed Cameron, in mistaken triumph over a sup- 
posed concession. “I thought I could bring you to something. I 
could make a man of you; I know I could! Never mind your 
father, my Lady Disdain. This young fellow is made for war, not 
finance, I know. He’s in my line, not Sir John’s. Come and fight 
for a real king and a good cause, Claude Melnotte.” 

This was an unconscious home-thrust, for poor Nat had lately been 
yearning in his secret heart for some such possibilities as those that 
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dawned upon the darkness of Claude Melnotte. But he thought of 
the Republic and the Church of the Future, and he resolved. 

“You're very kind,” he stammered out, “and I am very much 
obliged ; but I’m a Republican on principle.” 

“Good morning, Natty,” Marie said, coming to the rescue, as the 
patronising Legitimist now turned scornfully away. “We shall see 
you again—you raust come up very soon.” 

“‘That’s my Radical barber, Isabel,” Captain Cameron said, re- 
covering his good humour as they moved away. “ That’s the fellow I 
told you of. He seems an honest fellow, though a fool.” 

“ A barber!” said Mrs. Seagraves. “ How charming—what a very 
delightful idea! I do so love to know a barber—when he has 
intellect and high thoughts—not a common barber, of course. I 
never knew that barbers had such advanced views. I shall always 
love barbers for the future—not love them really, you know ; but feel 


9) 


that they are men and brothers. So very, very refreshing ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ HER FATHER LOVED ME—OFT INVITED ME.” 


“T KNEW your father so well,” Sir John Challoner said, “ that I 
feel as if you and I were old acquaintances, Mr. Pembroke. Miss 
Lyle has told you, of course ?” 

“She told me that you and my father began life together,” said 
Pembroke. 

This conversation took place in the library of the Hall, to which 
Sir John at once led Pembroke, leaving Cameron and somebody 
else, whose name Christmas did not quite catch, “to amuse the 
ladies while we begin—or might we not almost say revive ?—an 
acquaintance.” 

“She didn’t tell you that we were rivals at one time, did she? 
No? Well, I think we were; and I was not the favourite one, Mr. 
Pembroke, as you may suppose! We were perhaps a little estranged 
at one time, but I think we remained friends always. I certainly 
never changed my opinion of your father. He had great talents, but 
no ambition. I had—well, not much talent, and great ambition. It 
was perhaps the old story—the old fable ; the hare and the tortoise. 
Your father ought to have made some way in life. He could have if 
he cared about such things.” 

“He was thought very highly of in his own profession,” said 
Christmas. “I have seen his name mentioned in newspapers 
since I came here.” 
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“No doubt, no doubt. I heard his name mentioned every now 
and then. But what I mean is that he might have got on here in 
England if he had tried.” 

“Put why should a man trouble himself to try for what he does 
not value ?” asked Christmas. 

“A very sensible question. I have put it often to myself. 
suppose people say I have succeeded in life, Mr. Pembroke—don’t 
they ?” ‘ 

“Miss Lyle has told me so. I hardly know anybody else in 
England.” 

‘* Well, I have succeeded in a certain sense. I never dreamec, 
when I was a boy, of anything like this,” and Sir John threw a com- 
prehensive glance around him, taking in, apparently, not merely the 
library and the Hall, but his whole worldly position and possessions. 
‘*T was a little disappointed in early life ; and I turned my attention 
then to making a way in the world. Will you be shocked if I say 
that I was mainly impelled by a spirit of disappointed rivalry with 
your father? I will show him, I said, that I can succeed in some- 
thing. Strange, is it not? Well, I got on. I went into the great 
field of modern adventure—railways and finance. I married, Mr. 
Pembroke, for money—strictly for money ; and I dare say I was 
happier on the whole than if I had married for love. My wife has 
long been dead, but her daughter has taken her place. I hope you 
like my daughter ?” 

“Everybody must,” Christmas replied. 

“Glad to hear you say so—I think her perfection, of course. 
People say she is good-looking, and I know that she is good. She 
is clever, too, and will have ambition when she goes a little into the 
world and sees what life is. Well, I employed my wife’s money for 
our common advancement. I got into Parliament. I made myself 
useful, and I made myself troublesome ; and I am, accordingly, a 
baronet. I am not content; I have two things yet to accomplish. 
I want to be in the House of Lords, and I want—as a first step—to 
be of society.” 

“ But you are in society already, surely,” said Christmas, conscious 
in his heart of a vague wish that Sir John was not in society. 

“ Jn society, yes; but I said of society. You perceive the differ- 
ence? It is considerable ; but you have not yet been in the way of 
observing our trivial distinctions. Well, Mr. Pembroke, I don’t 
mind telling the son of an early friend that though I am 7” society 
there, I am hardly yet of it; and I mean to be. Many things were 
against me hitherto. I was known to have risen from the ranks, of 
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course, and my wife was not a person of birth or great culture, 
though very good and sensible, and clever too. My daughter has 
education as well as talent, and she may perhaps—of course, one 
can’t say—she may marry somebody in and of society. That would 
be a good thing, but of course she will always be free to make her 
own choice. I should not pretend to control her in the least. 
You see my ambition, Mr. Pembroke, and perhaps you don’t think 
very much of it.” 

“Oh, I don’t say that; I suppose a man must have ambition of 
some kind—here in England at least,” Christmas answered despond- 
ingly, and almost regretting he had ever come to the land where it is 
not even enough to be in society if one be not also of society. 

“You'll find it so, believe me. Even our aristocracy here have 
found it out. The idle old days of being a gentleman and nothing 
else have gone by. A duke toils at the head of some Government 
department. A marquis’s heir works night and day—Whitehall in 
the morning, the House of Commons at night. Not only that, but 
the younger sons of the aristocracy are actually pushing themselves 
into business—into finance, and even into trade.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Christmas, resolving to overwhelm 
Natty Cramp with this knowledge on the first opportunity, but 
longing all the while to be in the drawing-room with the. ladies. 

“There’s a young fellow inside, Ronald Vidal, the younger son of 
Earl Paladine, a very old Norman family—you will meet him in a 
few moments—who seems to me to have a positive genius for 
finance ; I am bringing him out. He is a very clever fellow ; at one 
time he thought of giving himself up to art, and he showed great 
promise, but now he is taking to finance. He wants money, Pem- 
broke, but he is of society ; I have money, but—well, I said that 
before. Yes, I know a younger son who is a newspaper correspond- 
ent and another who is a partner in a coffee warehouse. Well, that 
is a change since your father’s early days and mine! That brings 
me back to your own affairs. We must have a long talk over them 
when I return to London; we should not have leisure and quiet 
to-day. You have a profession ?” 

“‘f suppose I might call myself a railway engineer, but I don’t 
much like the business, at least here,” said Christmas. “I think of 
going back to Japan, or to India.” 

“Oh, no; at least we will think over things first. I can, perhaps, 
help—or at least advise you. Ican tell you many things—I observe 
life a good deal in intervals of occupation. I want you to regard me 
as a friend, Pembroke, and to consult me freely. No, no, don’t let 
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us talk of thanks—your father’s son has a claim. Come, I wanted 
just these few words of talk; the rest will keep for London. Shall 
we find Mrs. Seagraves and Marie?” 

This conversation did not run on as smoothly as it has been set 
down here. Sir John kept moving about the library, taking down a 
book here and there, and inviting Christmas’s attention to this or 
that particular edition. Sometimes he picked up from a table ora 
cabinet some little object of art or curiosity and showed it to his visi- 
tor ; once or twice, as if unconsciously, he took a letter that lay open 
on his desk, and, asking Christmas if he cared about celebrities, re- 
marked that it was in the handwriting of some great Minister or other 
eminent personage. This might be kindly good nature wishing to 
amuse its visitor, or it might be the ostentation of a mouveau riche. 
Even a more critical observer than Christmas might have found it 
not quite easy to decide which was the impulse. Perhaps Sir John 
was inspired by neither one feeling nor the other, but was only 
anxious to find out what were the tastes of his visitor, as Ulysses 
tested the inclinations of the disguised Achilles. 

“If you were staying longer in Durewoods,” Sir John said, “I 
would ask you to make this library your place of study or lounge. 
But you will come here again ; you will come here again.” 

As they left the library, and passed through halls and corridors, 
Sir John still kept drawing Pembroke’s attention to this or that ob- 
ject of interest or object that ought to be interesting. But if his 
design in such a course were to discover what Christmas’s tastes were, 
he must have been disappointed, or must have come to the conclu- 
sion that Christmas had no tastes at all. For the poor youth had so 
much to do with keeping down his feelings on other subjects that he 
could not get up any decent seeming of interest in pictures, books, 
or curiosities. Every sentence of Sir John’s friendly and confidential 
exposition of his own hopes and plans seemed to put Christmas 
more and more distinctly outside the threshold, so to speak. Marie 
Challoner had talked so kindly and openly to him, that Christmas 
had feit within his own breast something of the gloomy grandeur of 
a disappointed lover. Sir John seemed to have, in the easiest and 
most unconscious manner, conveyed to our hero a conviction that 
even in holding such a thought in his secret heart he was guilty of a 
preposterous absurdity. 

Sir John often leaned in an almost affectionate way on Christmas’s 
shoulder. They came thus to the door of a drawing-room, where 
they heard sounds of music. Sir John was talking with Christmas in 
‘the friendliest confidence. Suddenly, as they entered the room, as if 
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reminded of himself, he withdrew his arm, and resumed at once his 
habitual manner of composed and somewhat cold urbanity. The 
change was that which would naturally be made by a man of warm 
and genial friendship who nevertheless did not choose to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. It thus impressed Christmas, and he felt grate- 
ful for the sincerity of the friendship it implied. He was glad of a 
little friendship just then. 

Mr. Ronald Vidal was seated at the piano, on which he had been 
playing, while Mrs. Seagraves and Miss Challoner stood near. Cap- 
tain Cameron was leaning with his manly back against the chimney- 
piece, and looked as if he had had enough of music. The moment 
Sir John and Christmas entered the young man stopped his play- 
ing and twirled himself quickly round on his piano-stool until he 
faced the company. He was a bright, handsome, yellow-haired 
young man, with a soft complexion, and a face almost feminine in its 
outlines, although his figure looked solid and strong enough, and he 
had very white fat hands. He wore along silky, light-brown mous- 
tache, and no beard. He was the sort of person whom an admiring 
young woman might take as a model for a troubadour in a picture. 
If this was embryo Finance, then Finance seemed happier than 
most divinities in her power of disguise. 

“No more of that from yours truly,” Mr. Vidal promptly said. 
“T know how Challoner feels when people are playing music at him.” 

“T don’t think I ought to be charged with ever showing a want 
of patience,” said Sir John, smiling. 

“No, but of course one feels that one isn’t in tune when every- 
body is not as much of an enthusiast as Mrs. Seagraves for 
example. I know Cameron hates music; but then we don’t mind 
him—he has to suffer.” 

“T like music immensely,” Cameron said, “but not that sort of 
effeminate music—only fit for boys and girls fancying themselves 
-crossed in love. I like ‘Scots wha hae,’ or the ‘Flowers of the 
Forest.’ There was a piper in our regiment—long ago, in the good 
old days before Progress—if you only heard him—oh!” And in 
despair of conveying any adequate idea of what this musician 
could do, Captain Cameron stopped short abruptly. 

“T believe it is not usual to introduce people now,” said Miss 
Challoner ; “ but I do it” —— 

“Therefore you do it, perhaps,” Captain Cameron interrupted. 

“Therefore I do it, if you like,” said dear Lady Disdain, 
graciously. “Mr. Vidal—I want to introduce Mr. Christmas 
Pembroke and you to each other. Mr. Pembroke has lived in 
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Japan, and grown familiar there with all the hideous things that you 
have been trying to persuade Mrs. Seagraves and me to admire.” 

“Oh, but I do admire Japanese things,” said Mrs. Seagraves. 
‘*‘T think everything Japanese is so very lovely. Not everything, of 
course ; because, as Marie says, some Japanese things are hideous. 
But we need not admire the hideous ; we may select and keep to the 
beautiful. Now, the colours of that fan which Mr. Vidal so admires, 
could anything be more lovely ?” 

“‘ But that isn’t Japanese,” Christmas said, to whom Mrs. Seagraves 
had handed the fan ; “ that thing was never made in Japan.” Perhaps 
he was not sorry to have an opportunity of contradicting somebody. 

“Oh yes! surely yes! that is Japanese; Mr. Vidal says so.” Mrs. 
Seagraves pleaded as earnestly as if she were appealing to Justice 
against some darksome wrong. 

Christmas shook his head. “That thing was never in Japan. 
I can assure you; unless somebody took it out there and brought 
it back.” 

“So much for enthusiasm,” said Cameron. “ Let me look at it. 
Why, of course it isn’t Japanese—unless the Palais Royal is in 
Japan. Is this your connoisseurship, Vidal? Eh? Am I to judge 
of your music by this—your—what d’ye call him—Chopin ? 

“Oh, Chopin is divine, a divinity ” Mrs. Seagraves exclaimed. 

“ T hope he is ; for some of you would be simply Atheists without 
him,” her brother remarked. 

“TI do so love Atheists,” said Mrs. Seagraves—“ at least, I like 
them, they are so very interesting ; but of course one is sorry for 
their opinions, you know—only they are so nice! I know such very 
delightful Atheists !” 

Mr. Ronald Vidal lapsed out of the general conversation the 
moment anybody who professed to know anything intervened. 
He drew Marie away too, and began to describe the Wagner music 
to her. He talked with immense vivacity, and he knew a good 
deal of many things ; but he never thought any point worth arguing, 
and he had no faculty of improving his own knowledge by any 
supplementary information. If he did not seize upon the right idea 
at the first flash, he never got at it afterwards. He liked to be an 
authority upon everything, and to direct people how they were to 
think. He was a good-natured youth, with a manner which seemed 
brilliant, because ke talked very quickly, and passed with a leap 
from subject to subject. But he never said a very clever thing, and 
never understood a joke. He got on particularly well with women, 
who liked his quick talk, and his free familiar ways in which there 
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was not a hint of impudence or anything offensive. He was free 
with women, almost as if he were one of themselves ; and most of 
them liked his ways and petted him. “ He could play on the piano 
wonderfully, sing finely, was wild about Chopin and Balzac and 
pre-Raphaelitism ; and could tell ladies exactly how to think and 
talk on these subjects; and how to arrange their china and their 
Salviati-glass ; and how their dresses ought to be made, and what 
colours harmonised with what ; and what flowers were allowable in 
one’s bonnet or one’s hair. 

Christmas observed him with half contemptuous sullenness, think- 
ing him a fribble and a sort of epicene creature, and growing every 
now and then ashamed to find how like his own sentiments towards the 
British aristocracy were becoming to those of Nat Cramp. Christmas 
was wrong in his judgment. The Hon. Ronald Vidal was no fribble. 
With all his superficial ways that young man was really very clever, 
and he was profoundly in earnest in everything he talked about. If 
he lectured ladies occasionally on dresses and bonnets it was as the 
exponent of a deep theory in art which prescribed a purpose and a 
<olour for everything, from a fresco in a church to a ribbon in a girl’s 
hair. 

Sir John Challoner drew Christmas into the recess of a window. 

‘You will like to observe things,” he said. “ You see in our 
friend Ronald Vidal an illustration of a new figure in our age. 
There is the son of an earl, brought up to do nothing, who is some- 
times, I can tell you, my master in bold and subtle financial com- 
binations, and who once, when he had cleared twenty thousand 
pounds at a stroke, spent the whole of it in becoming lessee and 
manager of a theatre because he thought he had discovered a new 
Siddons, and had a theory of his own about the drama of modern 
life. Hehas founded no end of amateur musical societies, and he has 
sung as first tenor in an Italian theatre. He knows the ways and the 
peop'e of the House of Commons, of which he isn’t a member, 
better than I do; and he knows a hundred times more about the 
fashions in ladies’ dress than my daughter. A few centuries ago he 
would have been a crusader and a troubadour.” 

“That is progress indeed!” Christmas said, beginning to think 
that he found a fine quality of satire and cynicism developing within 
him. 

“From a crusader to a financier?” Sir John asked with his quiet 
smile. 

“To a stage manager I meant.” 

“The crusades were on a larger scale certainly,” Sir John said. 
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“In that way we fave degenerated. But I am glad to see an earl’s 
son in business—and he and I are in a sort of partnership, did I tell 
you? His father and mother asked me, Pembroke—made it a 
positive favour on my part.” 

** That is progress,” Christmas felt impelled to say, but he was not 
quite certain whether Sir John had been speaking seriously or 
satirically. He had been observing Marie’s father as closely as his 
condition of feeling allowed, but he could not yet make up his mind 
as to whether Sir John was a cynic or a sycophant in his dealings 
with the families of the peerage. 

The visit was disagreeable to Christmas. He had hardly any 
chance cf speaking to Marie at luncheon, and Mrs. Seagraves bored 
him. He got away at last as quietly as possible, saying nothing which 
could remind any one that that was the last day of his visit to Dure- 
woods. Marie did not even notice his going, as Mr. Ronald Vidal, 
fall of spirits, was telling her something very interesting apparently 
at the time. Christmas passed quietly out of the house and out of 
the grounds. He found Miss Lyle in her balcony, leaning over and 
talking to Merlin. She told Merlin that Mr. Pembroke was going 
away to-morrow, and added, “We shall be lonely here, Merlin, 
shan’t we ?” 

‘*No, no, none-lone; none-lone!” the old man said in earnest 
and almost angry remonstrance. “ Mademoiselle, no !” 

“ Why not, Merlin ?” 

‘Mademoiselle have me !” and he smote a great blow on his chest 
to indicate apparently that there he was and there he remained, like 
Marshal MacMahon. 

“ Merlin doesn’t endure any rivalry you see,” Miss Lyle said with 
a certain gratified expression. 

Meanwhile Merlin, who was, as will be understood, underneath 
the balcony on the grass, was apparently in some embarrassment. 
He was looking downwards, as if searching for something. He had 
a dim idea that what he said must have grieved Christmas, and he 
was trying to find something consoling and complimentary to say, 
and English words to put it in. Suddenly he caught the idea, and 
looked up. 

“ Mademoiselle Marie lone. Oh, yes, yes! Mademoiselle Marie, 
she lone! Yes, yes? Mademoiselle Leel none-lone. No!” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Marie seemed very happy just now,” said Christ- 
mas, in explanation to his hostess, for Merlin had not waited for any 
answer or comment, but disappeared into the house. 

‘“‘T am not sorry to hear it,” said Dione. “I was a little afraid— 
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shall I confess it? that you might fall in love with her, Chris; but 
I am glad to see that you are heart-whole ; that shows some sense, and 
I think the more highly of you. It would never do, Chris, believe 
me ; and if you are at all like your father, I should be sorry to see- 
you made unhappy for the best woman that ever lived !” 

Never hero bore up better than: Christmas did all that evening 
under trying conditions. He was hurt to the quick, and he could not 
and would not complain. Why should he complain? he asked him- 
self. He was only an acquaintance, like another; he had helped 
Miss Challoner to pass her time for a few dull days, and now 
livelier companions had come and he was naturally forgotten. It 
served him right, he told himself, mentally. Had he always re- 
membered the sweet, kind woman—his father’s friend—seemingly 
his own only friend—when a pretty girl smiled on him? 

So he rallied up, and pulled himself together, and made himself 
as agreeable as he could to Miss Lyle, and was prepared to leave 
Durewoods the next morning with a heart steeled firm by philosophy 
and rigid endurance. Alas for the philosophy and the endurance 
when, as Miss Lyle and he sat in the balcony after dinner, and 
looked over the sea, a flutter and swirl of rather impetuous petticoats 
was heard in the room, and presently Marie Challoner was with 
them on the balcony, looking brilliant with motion and haste and 
friendly good nature. 

“ Am not I a wild girl, Miss Lyle? I don’t wonder if you scold 
me. I have left my people, and escaped for a moment, all alone, 
and with this shawl over my head. I had nota chance of saying 
one word of good bye to Mr. Pembroke to-day, and he vanished 
somehow, and I couldn’t let him leave us in that way.” 

“You are a good creature, Marie,” said Miss Lyle; “but isn’t 
this rather an escapade ?” 

“Ohno! I shall be back before I am missed by any one. I 
shall fly back. But to part in ¢hat way would have been so un 
friendly.” 

Pembroke stood silent. He was overwhelmed with emotion, 
He could not speak as yet, and he knew that both the women looked 
at him. 

“Good bye, Mr. Pembroke—no, not good-bye, but au revoir. We 
shall see you in London.” 

“Don’t forget me,” stammered Christmas, trying to smile and 
look pleasant. 

“Come to us, and don’t allow us to forget you—ew revoir /” 

“T must see you safely home.” 
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“Indeed you must not! Have I not broken bounds, evaded, 
escaped, to say a parting word, and to pledge you to see us in 
London? Would you betray me? Good bye for the present ; 
good night, Miss Lyle: don’t be too angry with me!” and she 
kissed her, then wrapped her shawl again over her head, and there 
was an undulating of skirts and a’ rustle of silk, and she was gone. 

“ Those girls!” said Dione. ‘“ But why do I talk of girls? No 
girl but herself would have done ¢/at.” 

The moon just then rose, and Christmas remained silent. 

Next day Christmas stood in the stern of the Saucy Lass, and 
looked back upon the place where he had been so happy. He 
could see the roof of the Hall, and the trees that sheltered it ; and 
could trace the double row of trees that marked the steep road up 
which he had driven with Marie Challoner that first night, and the 
woods that sloped down to the water—the woods which held the 
broad, lonely hollow, where he and she had stood side by side! 
Only a few days ago—he could hardly convince himself that days 
so few had passed. And everything—the very sunlight included— 
had been changed for him. He felt exalted into a kind of sublime 
wretchedness. He was half wild with love and the struggle for 
self-repression and boyish shame. He felt as if he could not leave 
the place. He had half-crazy ideas of leaping ashore and hiding 
himself in the woods—in that fatal hollow—-and waiting there in the 
hope that she would come there, perhaps that very day, and seeing 
her once more. If she had any feeling for him she must come there— 
she would come; and he should see her, and speak with her once 
more—even once: and what matter if he died then? For his was 
the happy melancholy age of egotism when we believe in our hearts 
that Fate must surely be willing to make our lives into something 
dramatic, and to bring down the curtain for us at any moment 
when we give the signal. 

Perhaps he might even have committed some absurdity of the kind 
he meditated, but that the Saucy Zass rang her bell, blew her steam 
whistle, and moved away from the pier. She moved slowly seaward 
a few hundred yards, and then, as if the Destinies meant to torture 
poor Christmas by keeping him still in sight of his lost Elysium, she 
suddenly came to a stop. There she remained motionless. A bank 
of clay, which sometimes at low water obstructed the little estuary’s 
course, had lately been increased in bulk by the washings of some 
unusually high tides, and now the tide being far on the ebb, and 
the Saucy Lass rather heedlessly steered, she had run her bows and 
her keel into it, and stuck fast. So there stood Christmas, while 
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the captain and crew were striving to get her off ; and he could see 
the roof of the Hall still, and could, in the words of a once famous 
adventurer, have “flung a biscuit ashore”—and he could not get 
there. He was kept there, neither living nor dead. To think that 
all this time he might as well have been on shore; that he might 
have seen er once again ; that perhaps that very moment she might 
be in that hollow of the woods! He chafed and fretted against the 
powers above, and the mud bank, and the Saucy Lass, and Destiny. 

An hour went on, and the Saucy Zass had not gone off. She must 
wait now for the rise of the tide, it seemed, and that would be some 
time yet. Meanwhile the weather had begun to change. The sun, 
which had looked with unpitying brightness on poor Christmas’s 
pain, was now covered with clouds, and a little chilly wind blew, and 
presently the heaven was all grey. Then came a heavy dull drizzle, 
and the sea became of lead under a leaden sky; and the sea birds 
flew low down to the water, and sent forth dreary cries. The Hall 
and the woods and the village were seen no more: went out in mist 
and in gloom. Then it rained heavily, and everything seemed 
miserable. 

Christmas felt a dismal satisfaction in the new aspect of the scene 
and the condition of the weather. They suited with his humour. 
Besides, they settled the question of returning to the shore. He 
might wander in vain through the dripping woods on such a day as 
that! He must go his way—all he asked now was that the Saucy 
Lass would go hers, and take him from that place. 

At last the movement of the steamer’s paddles told him that she 
was about to work herself free. At the same moment he heard the 
sound of oars, and saw that a boat had come up to the side of the 
steamer. In an instant Nat Cramp, portmanteau, rifle-case, and 
all ready for travelling, scrambled on board, and Christmas and he 
exchanged a greeting. 

“T wasn’t quite certain about going back to-day,” said Nat; 
“mother would have liked me to stay. But where’s the use, and 
having to go at last? And when I found that the steamer hadn’t 
got off, I took it as the hand of Destiny, and I came.” 

Christmas was a little amused, at the thought of Destiny’s hand 
troubling itself to make a special sign to Mr. Cramp. But he had 
been thinking, vaguely perhaps, but still thinking, about Destiny’s 
interference in his own affairs, which seemed quite a natural and 
proper sort of thing for Destiny to do. 

“ Going to London ?” the one child of Destiny asked of the other. 


“I’m going to London—yes, in the first place,” Nat said, 
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gloomily ; “but I shan’t be in London for long. I have made 
up my mind, I told my mother so; and that’s one reason why I was 
glad when the boat stuck, you know, and let me get away. I 
couldn’t stand her sorrowful face the whole day, you know.” 

“No,” said Christmas, “I suppose not.” But he was not think- 
ing of the face of Nat’s mother. 

“T can’t stand this place—I mean England—much longer,” Nat 
said ; ‘‘ oh—we’re going at, last.” 

The Saucy Lass was quite free now, and she splashed her way 
towards the grey waters of the broad bay. Christmas and Nat stood 
in the streaming mist and looked back, and tried to see the shore 
and the woods. 

“ Yes, I’m going away,” Nat said, returning with a half audible 
sigh to his own affairs. “I mean to leave this old used-up country. 
I’m sick of it! Nothing but classes and ranks, and aristocracy, and 
caste, and all sorts of things like that! What way is there for a 
man of any spirit here? None, sir,—none. I hate the whole thing. 
I shall seek out a career for myself.” 

“‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To the West of course, the New World. I'll take your advice. 
The young Republic beyond the western waves!” And Nat flung 
the arm which did not hold the rifle-case proudly abroad, as if 
he were doing homage to the Republic that “rears her crest uncon- 
quered and sublime above the far Atlantic.” Indeed, the poetic 
youth had those very lines of Byron’s in his mind at the time, 
and he would have burst out with them if he had not feared that 
Christmas would smile. For poor Nat had a terrible fear of being 
laughed at by persons whom he presumed the world regarded as 
his social superiors. Thus, Republican and democrat that he was, 
he paid the tribute of his enforced homage to worldly position and 
rank twenty times a day. He was afraid of it even when it pre- 
sented itself to him in the modest disguise of so unpretending a 
person as Christmas Pembroke. ‘Thus in the classic days people 
were vaguely conscious of the presence of an awful deity, and were 
moved to fear even though the god showed himself in the form 
and aspect of some ordinary mortal. 

“Going to the States? Quite right,” said Christmas. “Of 
course it’s the best thing you can do; you will be sure to get 
on there. Go out West—that is your place.” 

“T’ll make a name there,” the enthusiast exclaimed; “and 
people here shall hear of me before I come back to England 


again.” 
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“ What would you come back for? What do you want here ?” 

“T don’t know,” Nat said wildly, not daring to confess that he 
felt himself in imagination dragging at each remove a lengthening 
chain, and that all his dreams were of bursting in some day upon 
the stage of English life a splendid personage with name and money 
from the Republic beyond the Atlantic. 

“ Don’t think of coming back,” the kindly Christmas went on, in 
the full belief that he was giving the best possible advice. ‘‘Go 
out there determined to stay. Send for your mother when you get 
settled, and have her out there.” 

Nat looked a little gloomy. “Are you remaining here?” he 
asked, tentatively. 

“T have to remain here for some time. I don’t know what 
I shall do with myself yet. My father wished me to live in 
England—why, I don’t know. I sometimes wish I never had come 
here,” Christmas added, desperately. “Does it always rain like 
this? Is the climate always so detestable? I hate that sort of sky 
and an atmosphere like this.” 

The Saucy Lass rounded the headland and was in the broad 
bay, and Durewoods was extinguished. 

Meanwhile Marie Challoner, weather-bound, was endeavouring to 
the best of her power to amuse her father’s guests. She played a 
game of billiards with Captain Cameron, and she showed her prints 
and photographs and music to Mrs. Seagraves; and she played 
chess with Mr. Ronald Vidal, and he sang to her, and she sang 
to him. She was sorry Christmas had gone, but glad on the whole 
that she had known him; glad, though his coming had brought 
with it some little foreboding perhaps of perpiexity and pain. She 
thought of him with kindly memory, and with hope to meet him 
again, and she even missed him, and wished that she had had 
him for a brother, or even a cousin perhaps. And if the day had 
been fine and she could have got away she would in all like- 
lihood have gone to the beautiful little lonely hollow in the breast 
of the wood where she had been with him. But if the day had 
been fine she would probably have taken Mrs. Seagraves and 
Mr. Ronald Vidal too. 





(To be continued.) 

































































THE PARLIAMENTARY LEADERS 
OF GERMANY. 


BY HERBERT TUTTLE. 


language that it is unfitted for oratory of the highest sort. 

For orators like Mr. Cobden, who reason rather than 

declaim, who are cogent but not eloquent, who address the 
understanding instead of the emotions, it is indeed no unworthy 
vehicle of expression. It is copious, flexible, and exact; and in a 
deliberative assembly with whose deliberations time never interferes 
it has a homely and quite effective vigour. One would think, indeed, 
that a language so broad and rich in accents, so full of a crude 
pathos, so well adapted for the most passionate poetry, would prove a 
powerful instrument with which to move an audience; and fhe con- 
trary fact must be ascribed chiefly to the syntax. In the nineteenth 
century it is more than ever true that one of the elements of success- 
ful oratory is simplicity both of language and of construction, but 
more especially of the latter. The construction may not be formal. 
nor epigrammatic, but it must be clear. The hearers must not only 
be able to grasp the meaning at once as the speaker proceeds, but 
they must not be conscious of any effort to grasp it. An English 
audience of to-day would find a sermon by Barrow or Jeremy Taylor 
a very dull entertainment. It is hard work to read the great dis- 
courses of that age ; delivered from the pulpit they would be almost 
intolerable. Now, in respect to form, the English of the seventeenth 
century is the German of to-day, but with one important difference— 
the cumbrousness of the former was accidental ; of the latter it is 
essential. The prolonged periods, the mysterious involutions, the 
abundant diction of the English divine were arts of ornamentation ; 
they were peculiar to the age, and even to the orators themselves. 
In the German it lies in the genius of the language, and even its 
apparent caprices are in obedience to rigid laws of syntax. Unlike 
French and English, the German language has not undergone modi- 
fications in grammar corresponding to those of vocabulary. Indeed, 
many purists affirm that an opposite movement has taken place, and 
describe the German of Luther, for example, as not only stronger and 


a T is a common and just complaint against the German 
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purer, but even as simpler in idiom. That question may well be left 
to the philologists, on whose domain I have already trespassed too 
long. It is sufficient to say that the clumsy requirements of German 
syntax, the pedantic formalism side by side with the reckless license 
of compounds, the wild manipulation of the particles which hold the 
sense suspended till the logical clue is lost, and the scandalous im- 
purity of the vocabulary, are obstacles to a flowing eloquence which 
time in no degree lessens. No one will pretend that the novelty of 
Parliamentary institutions explains the lack of forensic orators. France 
had no school for political orators till 1789, yet when the States- 
General met a Mirabeau, a Robespierre, and a Danton were not 
wanting. Eloquence of the bar or the pulpit, too, is as rare in Ger- 
many as eloquence of the tribune. 

The annals of Germany are singularly barren of oratorical episodes. 
Neither the strange vicissitudes of the Frankfort Parliament, nor the 
stormy records of the Prussian Diet in the past decade, produced a 
single orator of the first rank or a forensic combat of enduring 
interest. The occasion and the subject did not fail. In the one 
case a little band of zealots, amid infinite discouragements, were 
trying to solve the problem of German unity on a democratic basis ; 
in the other a Liberal majority was struggling to realise in actual 
statutes the tardy and delusive concessions of the Crown. Many 
names figure, indeed, at both places, as bold and ready speakers. 
Waldeck represented the spirit of democratic prudence, just as 
Jacoby represented that of democratic impetuosity ; and both were 
men of admirable talents and uncompromising patriotism. At pre- 
sent, indeed, their fame suffers from the timidity of contemporary his- 
torians. As the limits of Parliamentary freedom at the time marred 
the effect of their speeches in the House, so the censorship of the 
press, which is very jealous of dynastic and aristocratic interests, 
will not permit even history to do them justice. But history will 
never make a great orator of either of them. Waldeck has been 
dead six years, and Jacoby is almost withdrawn from politics ; but 
many of their friends and their foes in the hard fight for constitutional 
guarantees are yet active in public life, and leaders in the several 
Parliamentary factions. 

Prince Bismarck has gained such an extraordinary position in the 
field of diplomacy and general politics that his position as a leader 
in legislation is awarded a minor importance. But he would have 
won no insignificant rank even as a private and untitled member. 
A great orator indeed he is not, and would in no circumstances 
become. Not to mention other defects, he wants imagination, the 
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power of pathos, real or counterfeit, grace or art of manner, an 
effective voice, and a ready utterance. Without these or some of 
these qualities oratory, even of the second rank, is impossible. But 
without accepting Earl Russell’s theory that eloquence has no 
influence on Parliamentary leadership, it is easy to show from his- 
tory that the two are by no means inseparable. Such qualities as 
fit one for power in an assembly, independently of eloquence, Prince 
Bismarck notoriously possesses. He can persuade or command 
with equal skill and equal effect ; but he is moreover a debater of 
no ordinary accomplishments. He has a resolution which wins 
respect if not obedience, and which with a little less military 
imperiousness would be wonderfully effective. He is witty and 
humorous above most of his countrymen. He is always concise and 
forcible. His delivery is somewhat slow and hesitating, so that his 
speeches read as well as they sound; but they may be studied as 
models of exact, logical language. His faculty of condensing a plan 
or a policy into an epigram is so well known that I shall scarcely be 
pardoned for citing such phrases as ‘‘The battles of this generation 
are to be fought out with iron and blood,” or “ We shall not go to 
Canossa,” which have been adopted into the popular heart. And 
finally Prince Bismarck has the valuable art of keeping silent when 
it is inexpedient to speak. If he spoke less seldom he would speak 
with less authority. In these later days, however, he has been more 
successful in restraining the desire to speak than in controlling his 
language when he speaks; so that in the last session of the Reichstag 
he laid aside on several occasions the good taste of the tribune and 
the prudence of the responsible Minister in order to chastise his 
active Ultramontane foes. 

This brief mention of Prince Bismarck naturally requires some 
reference to his colleagues on the Ministerial Bench. Herr Delbriick, 
whose official title is President of the Imperial Chancellery, and who is 
in fact the man-of-all-work in that busy establishment, is one of the 
modern discoveries of his chief. Of the faithful Jourgeois whom 
Prince Bismarck has called into public being Delbriick is by no means 
the least. He was found working in the lower strata of the Prussian 
bureaucracy, recognised by Prince Bismarck as a useful man without 
any awkward political views, and made a sort of Vice-Chancellor. 
It falls to him to respond to interrogatories in the Reichstag. 
He is a very small man, with a trim figure, which is always fitted 
inside of faultless clothes; he has a smooth face, and a gold snuff-box 
- which he gracefully taps now and then ; and he speaks in the deep, 
dry, formal tones which become the genuine bureaucrat. He is one 
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of those formidable men of details so harassing to the imaginative 
member of the Opposition. He may, indeed, have ideas, though it 
is no part of his duties to have them ; but his masteryjof facts would 
seem necessarily to occupy his memory at the cost of fancy, or of 
any other creative faculty. He is provokingly urbane,~and me- 
chanical in telling off details to the curious, and deserves to be 
called the Ready Reckoner of the Parliamentary Household. 

After Delbriick in public importance, though far before him in 
original acquirements, comes Dr. Falk, the Minister of Education 
and Public Worship. This officer, whom the Ecclesiastical Laws have 
made so famous that the Ultramontanes treat him as a subordinate 
monster, while the English newspapers misspell his name, was 
formerly, like Delbriick, an official in one of the Ministries. In 
1872, on the dismissal of Dr. Von Miihler, he became his successor. 
Like Dr. Hermann, President of the National Protestant Council, 
Dr. Falk is a jurist, and is doubtless troubled with as few theological 
scruples as could be asked of a man called to administer the affairs 
of three great sects. As he is not a member of the Federal Council, 
he sits in the Reichstag as a private deputy. In that body he has 
never interfered, to my knowledge, in the great debates on eccle- 
siastical questions; but in the Prussian Diet he is the leading 
champion for the State and the policy of Prince Bismarck. He is, 
too, a very earnest, aggressive, and capable champion. While 
Prince Bismarck manages in his bold sweeping style the broader 
phases of the controversy, the Minister of Public Worship works up 
all the details of the case, and meets the Ultramontanes on the most 
remote fields of action. He is learned in Church history and 
canon law, in social science and dogmatic theology. Although he 
has somewhat the air"and manner of the professor, he is really a 
very pugnacious person, and his oratory is of the best that Prussia 
has to offer. 

The most experienced politician in the Government, after Prince 
Bismarck, is Camphausen, the Minister of Finance. He is an 
original Liberal, who floated about on the political waves for a 
long time uncertain where he would finally reach land till 1869, 
when he became Finance Minister, and was retained in the same 
position by Prince Bismarck. He had and still enjoys a good 
reputation as a financier. In late years, however, he has grown 
stout and Conservative, and is now bitterly detested by the Liberals. 
His manner in debate is forward and pompous ; he is sarcastic 
without being witty ; and he is altogether an exceedingly uncomfort. 
able person as a foe or a friend. 
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The War Minister, Kamecke, never speaks, but is represented by 
General Voights-Rhetz, who is a very good speaker indeed. Among 
the other members of the Government there is no one of sufficient 
prominence to deserve mention. They are not much more than 
bureau clerks, with the title of Ministers ; though it is perhaps a sign 
of the times that two of them, Dr. Achenbach, Minister of Com- 
merce, and Dr. Friedenthal, Minister of Agriculture, are of Jewish 
origin. 

If there be any Government party in the German Parliament it 3s 
the National-Liberal, and ‘its leader is Edward Lasker. ‘The career 
of this young deputy excites singular reflections on political life in 
Prussia. He undoubtedly owes his position in the present and his 
prospects for the future to circumstances of birth and fortune which 
were once regarded by him, and in theory still are, very serious 
obstacles to political preferment. He is a Jew and without fortune. 
If he had had aristocratic connections and had been a sound 
reactionist when he began his legal career twenty years ago at 
Berlin, he would have enjoyed easy promotion through the several 
stages of an advocate’s career, would have found an early opening in 
the judiciary, and would now have a high position on the bench, and 
the satisfaction of a good salary. But in that case he would have 
been only a wheel in the mechanism of the State, while fate had 
chosen him for a better destiny. He abandoned the plan of a judicial 
career, and returned to his profession, with short excursions into 
the field of literature. The path of literature led him into the field of 
politics. The writings which attracted notice were mostly political 
articles, which he furnished to journals and other periodicals in 
Berlin, and which revealed to the public the advent not only of an 
elegant writer but of a sound and original political thinker. In those 
days he was filled with the buoyant radicalism of youth, and became 
an earnest member of the so-called Party of Progress. Berlin elected 
him to the Prussian House in 1865, the closing year of the “Con- 
Hlicts-Zeit.” He was re-elected in 1866, but witnessed Sadowa 
almost as a silent member. In the formation of the National-Liberal 
party, after the humiliating “ reconciliation ” in 1866—a party which 
was to combine the two almost contradictory objects of a Ministerial 
party and a Reform party—Lasker left his Radical friends and joined 
the new faction. Since that time his progress has been steady and 
rapid, and he is now the leader of his party in both the Prussian 
House and the Imperial Parliament. 

Lasker is as small as Delbriick, though not so stout, and his 
Jewish features are as distinct and pronounced as his Jewish faith. 
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His voice is high, and, notwithstanding a slight lisp, very clear. Few 
speakers make themselves heard more easily, not only in the Prussian 
House of Deputies but also against the wretched acoustics of the 
Reichstag ; and few could throw so much emphasis into so modest 
an organ. These merits he owes in great part to his singular articu- 
lation. Somebody has said that an essay of Emerson is like a string 
of pearls, because the sentences may be told off one by one, each 
complete in itself. The same sort of a description may be applied to 
the articulation of Lasker: The words drop from his tongue, clear 
and sharp, like the ticking of a rapid pendulum ; and he has a habit 
of accumulating speed as he moves through a sentence till the end, 
when he lets his voice drop plumply on the last word, and begins 
again. It is somewhat mechanical, and even monotonous, but very 
effective in debate. Unfortunately Lasker, like many other fluent 
and ready speakers, is not sufficiently sparing of his gifts. His posi- 
tion as spokesman of the National-Liberal party gives him, of course, 
great authority, and his ability and earnestness give him still more ; 
but his oratory has not improved during the past year or two, and 
many people believe that his power over an audience is on the wane. 
He appears to the best advantage when he takes the offensive. 
The English public have learned from time to time through the 
press about Lasker’s exposure of financial scandals among his proud 
aristocratic foes—how he revealed to the world one Conservative 
magnate deep in the most vulgar sort of railway swindles, and how 
he drove a covetous old Junker Minister in disgrace from office. 
In enterprises of this sort it is not unjust to say that the social and 
political indignities which his people have suffered from the feudal 
aristocracy sharpen and guide his zeal. Of course this deputy—who, 
ncxt to Prince Bismarck, is perhaps the most powerful politician in 
Germany, who is a man of culture and refinement, and of un- 
blemished character —is not known at Court. Last session he 
made publicly in the Prussian House of Deputies certain grave 
charges against a dignitary in Court circles, a member of the 
Upper House. Conscious of his innocence, the noble peer did not 
attempt a refutation in the Diet, nor before the civil courts, but 
being in some way a military personage, he procured a “vindication ” 
from a so-called “tribunal of honour” as the result of a secret investi- 
gation among his military comrades, and a few days since the private 
secretary of the Emperor transmitted the verdict to the President of 
the Herrenhaus. It is agrand privilege to be tried by a court before 
which your accuser is not permitted to appear. In conclusion, it 
must be said of Lasker that apart from his Parliamentary talents he 
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is a writer of great clegance and force, and that he might have be- 
come famous in literature if he had never embraced the cause of 
politics. He is in all respects an admirable character, and one 
whom the titled dunces of the Prussian aristocracy might study with 
advantage to themselves and their country. 

The National-Liberal party counts many other able men, some of 
whom, perhaps, bear with impatience the sway of a young Hebrew 
lawyer. Heinrich von Treitschke, for instance, who has transferred 
his professor's chair from Heidelberg to Berlin, and who had a 
reputation as a student of history and a graceful writer long before 
he became a politician, is one of the staunchest and healthiest of 
Liberals. His treatment of political questions is fresh, broad, 
philosophical, and he has great authority among his colleagues. 
Unfortunately his delivery is inferior to his matter, and it is painful 
to see him leave the pen for the platform. Bennigsen, of Hanover, 
has at least paternal claim on the leadership of his party, for he is 
the man at whose suggestion, after the war of 1866, the National- 
Liberals gave themselves a name and became a Parliamentary fact. 
He is a practical, safe man, and is now President of the Prussian 
House of Deputies. His neighbour in the Reichstag, Dr. Simson, is 
another man who, after fighting through the earlier constitutional 
campaigns as a leader, has now settled back into his deserved repose. 
An admirable Parliamentarian, and a man in whose calm judgment 
and perfect fairness all parties had confidence, he was chosen to 
preside over the first Imperial Parliament; and the position was 
indefinitely at his disposal. Ill health forced him a year ago to 
retire. He was succeeded by Forckenbeck, another Liberal, although 
a nominal Roman Catholic. He is burgomaster of the city of 
Breslau, in Silesia, and is one of the younger politicians of Prussia. 
He has made himself familiar with the duties of his place, and 
enjoys the support of the whole House ; but he lacks a good voice 
and a dignified manner, which our prejudices exact of the Speaker of 
such an assembly. There are other members of capacity, but they 
can receive only a mention in this article. Louis Bamberger, one 
of the exiles of 1848, is a practical banker, and speaks frequently on 
financial questions ; Carl Braun, a journalist and advocate, is a clever 
and popular speaker on general subjects; Schulte is active in the 
ecclesiastical conflict ; Heinrich Oppenheim is another authority on 
economical topics ; and there are many others whose absence from 
these pages implies no indifference to their merits. 

The Ultramontanes, as a party, share with the National-Liberals 
the debating talent of the country; Three of their members, 
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Mallinckrodt, Reichensperger, and Windthorst, have carried on their 
side of the ecclesiastical contest with a skill, an audacity, and a per- 
sistence which are not the less admirable because they are exerted in 
a hopeless cause. The first of these hardy champions has been 
removed by death from the field of political warfare. But Hermann 
von Mallinckrodt is so conspicuous a figure in the modern Par- 
liamentary life of Germany, and his part is so closely connected with 
the greatest political issue of these days, that even the traditions of 
his incisive eloquence have a present value. A member of the 
Catholic aristocracy of Westphalia, he could, perhaps, trace his family 
connections and his religious heritage back to Saint Boniface 
himself. In more prosperous times he was employed in the local 
administration of the province, just as he was an active supporter 
of the Government ten years ago, when Bismarck was trying to 
strangle Liberalism instead of Ultramontanism. After the outbreak 
of the ecclesiastical conflict he was one of the most determined 
leaders of the Opposition. Mallinckrodt was not only a man of 
broad general culture, but in certain subjects—such, for instance, as 
Church history and dogma—he was a profound and accurate 
scholar, and almost the only Catholic member who could carry 
the debates up to that elevation. In him Dr. Falk and 
Professor Gneist found no unworthy foe. In an _ intellectual 
sense his speaking was of the very highest sort. A great orator to 
sway a popular audience he was not, for his manner was cold and 
unsympathetic ; but he knew how to rivet the general attention by 
the closeness of his logic and terrify his enemies by the power of his 
sarcasm. His delivery was quite unlike the German type. He was 
calm, moderate, and full of self-possession ; he was familiar with all 
the little arts of gesticulation and elocution, and his speeches were 
specimens of polished and masterly invective. In spite of the 
exasperating effect of his oratory, Mallinckrodt was perhaps more 
generally respected than any of his Ultramontane colleagues. When 
he died last winter not the Catholic press alone paid his memory 
tribute, but the Liberal journals mourned the loss of a stalwart foe 
and an accomplished Parliamentary debater. Windthorst enjoys 
in an inferior degree many of the qualities which made Mallinckrodt 
so formidable. Less successful in the use of studied irony, and far 
below in the breadth and elegance of his acquirements, he is 
superior in running debate, in rapid repartee, and as a Parliamentary 
manager. He carries on for his faction all the details of the battles, 
argues the Parliamentary questions, and in general watches all the 
side issues that spring up along the way. To this work he brings a 
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fertility of expedient, a ruthlessness of purpose, and a sharpness of 
wit such as no other member can show. All this is set off by a 
provoking coolness of manner which is not far from impudence. 
He has a small, insignificant figure—the third, after Lasker and 
elbriick, to relieve the gigantic proportions of the Chancellor—and 
under the fire of. the fiercest attack he lolls sleepily in his seat, with 
one eye always open to the chance for a trenchant interruption. He 
does not add dignity to the cause of the Church, but he makes it 
picturesque, which in a German Parliament is something. Windthorst 
is a Hanoverian, and was one of the favourites of the exiled King, 
whom he has by no means forgotten. He hates Bismarck with all 
the fervour that he can borrow from two grievances—the conquest of 
Hanover and the laws against the Church—and he causes the great 
Minister a more persistent and systematic annoyance than all the 
other Catholic members. Peter Reichensperger, the third member 
of the late triumvirate, is cast in a different mould. He was a 
jeading jurist before he became a leader in the “Centre,” and he has 
never quite forgotten the jurist in the legislator. In his political 
views and tendencies he is more moderate than Mallinckrodt and 
Windthorst. His speeches are carefully prepared, and are concise, 
lucid, and cogent. As he discusses the Church question in the tone 
of a man who conscientiously feels aggrieved, instead of making it a 
subject on which to say disagreeable things of his adversaries, he is 
more fairly treated by the members, and serves his own cause not 
the less. Another Reichensperger, his brother, is also a deputy from 
Cologne, but is not so able a debater. He has been active in the 
cause of the Cologne Cathedral, and has written several treatises on 
sacred urt. 

In regarding the wealth of talent possessed by the Roman 
Catholic faction there is certainly some ground for surprise. But it 
must be remembered that the work of that party in Parliaments now 
is the negative one of destructive criticism ; and that whatever may 
be said of criticism of the first class, criticism of the second class 
is one of the cheapest of arts. Men of clever tongue and fluent 
speech, who from places of assured irresponsibility can watch the 
acts of responsible rivals, need no other encouragement. Every 
Demosthenes is an excuse for his own Phocion. In the ecclesiasti- 
cal policy of Prince Bismarck there are many defects which reveal 
themselves even to the eye of friendship ; and it is not strange that 
cultivated men like the Ultramontane leader should find it easy in 
Parliament to attack that policy with dramatic effect. It would 
indeed be strange if this were not the case. 
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The term “revolution” in Germany has been adopted into the 
jargon of the schools. Every philosopher who lectures at a uni- 
versity gives at least one hour each season to the fundamental ditfer- 
ence between revolution and reformation, with personal examples 
drawn perhaps from Napoleon and Luther. The former revolu- 
tionised without reforming ; the latter reformed without revolu- 
tionising. The one was a pernicious disturber of social order; the 
other was a beneficent corrective force. The Frenchman pursued 
the French method ; the German, the German method. This is the 
accepted formula, but its application to the course of events in 
history is not so simple. Of which of these two processes, for 
instance, is the existing Parliamentary system the result? The dis- 
<ontented Radical, who chafes under military domination and the 
fetters imposed by law on all healthy political agitation, answers that 
it is the result of a timid unfinished reform. The rural Junker growls 
that it is nothing less than a revolution in the original principles of 
Prussian society. Both in a certain sense are right. The Radical 
<ould justly say the changes are neither sweeping nor secure enough 
to be called revolutionary ; while the Conservative could reply that 
ithe uprising of 1848 frightened the King into constitutionalism, and 
that many leaders in that uprising now enjoy the honour and the 
rights of deputies. This last fact is certainly one of the most striking 
triumphs of an irresistible progress. ‘That the insurrection of 1848 
was imprudent in a practical sense is beyond dispute, that it was not 
even politically justifiable may be pretended; but that the leaders, 
who afterwards became exiles, were conspirators or dangerous 
<itizens, or anything but spirited and generous patriots, the most 
servile courtier will no longer assert. The vengeance of frightened 
princes drove them into banishment, but could not break the ties of 
their patriotism. When the amnesty was proclaimed after the estab- 
lishment of the North German Confederation, many of the exiles 
returned, and in 1870 still more came, and re-entered at once into the 
political life of the Fatherland. ‘They are mostly men of education 
and talents ; and their experience in England and America under the 
operation of free institutions does not impair their value as citizens 
at this stage in German history. 

A typical man of this class is Dr. William Loewe, generally known 
in Parliamentary literature as Loewe-Calbe. The. record of his life 
reads like a complete chapter out of the revolutionary history of 
Germany, and the production of some of the leading features in this 
place will serve the uninformed reader a useful turn. He was born 
near Magdeburg in 1814, soon after the expulsion of the French had 
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revealed to Prussia the need of recuperation and the opportunity of 
reform ; he studied at Halle, graduated, and became a practical phy- 
sician. In 1848 he was chosen to represent the district of Calbe in 
the Frankfort Parliament. When the more democratic wing of this 
body seceded to Stuttgart and organised as the ‘‘German Parlia- 
ment,” Dr. Loewe followed and was made president. Again the 
military interfered, and the sessions were broken up. Driven into 
the street at the point of the bayonet, the little band showed a com- 
pact front to the sympathetic citizens; and, as the last scene, 
Dr. Loewe and the poet Uhland placed themselves with uncovered 
heads before the column and led it solemnly through the old 
Schwabian city. For his share in this drama Dr. Loewe was prose- 
cuted by the Prussian Government. After the local court at Calbe 
had refused to entertain the case, and the criminal court at Magde- 
burg, entertaining it, had acquitted him, the superior court found him 
guilty and sentenced him to imprisonment for life. The accused 
had, however, escaped to Switzerland, and the sentence amounted 
only to a decree of exile. He lived two years in Switzerland, two 
years in London, and eight years in New York, and only returned to 
Germany in 1861 when the amnesty of the Crown had cancelled the 
sentence of the court. Since then he has lived in Berlin, dividing his 
time between the practice of his profession and legislative work. He 
is a member both of the Prussian Lower House and the Imperial 
Parliament, and is first vice-president of the former. This revo- 
lutionary character, who was once condemned for political con- 
spiracy, who is now leader of the ‘‘ Party of Progress,” and in Court 
vernacular is called a Radical, is, on the whole, a moderate and 
respectable Conservative. He has, perhaps, Mr. Bright’s cast of 
mind. Firm, rather than violent in his convictions, of a broad, 
practical, rather than an acute understanding, conciliatory towards 
everything but wrong, he is really no iconoclast, and owes his name 
as a Radical to the singular ease with which Radicals are made in 
Germany. As a speaker he is strong, clear, and outspoken. In 
general an enemy of the military camarilla, he silenced his preferences 
last winter before the public welfare, and voted for the Septennate of 
the General Staff. Like all the advanced Liberals, Dr. Loewe has sup- 
ported the measures against Ultramontanism. 

The other leaders of the “ Fortschritts-Partei,” as it is called, are 
Eugene Richter, Schulze-Delitsch, and Von Hoverbeck. The first 
is a lawyer who has taken to literature, and is the idol of the Berlin 
democracy. The second is better known in England from his 
labours in behalf of the working people, and from the co- 
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operative system which bears his name. Von Hoverbeck is a burly 
countryman who suggests the Tichborne Claimant, and is worth 
attention as an aristocrat who has become a Radical. Further around 
on the same side of the House are still more extreme opinions—the 
social democrats, whose foremost men are Hasselmann and 
Sonnemann. All these persons are leaders in their respective 
factions, but not in any sense leaders of the House; and they are 
accordingly excluded from the scope of this article. The Right of 
the House, where sit the Conservatives, labours under the same dis- 
qualification. It is divided into half a dozen petty factions, scattered 
at intervals along the road from medizvalism, but there is no 
homogeneous party and no striking political talent. The seats are 
mainly filled by elderly gentlemen from the country, who hold 
perfectly respectable views about property, marriage, and religion, 
and have no other apparent object in Parliament except to keep out 
younger and less prudent men. The extreme Conservative benches 
seat one deputy, however, a tall spare man in uniform, whose mind 
has not yet fallen a prey to the masterly indolence of a rural noble. 
Count von Moltke is the best listener in the House, and he can 
speak if occasion requires. 
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THE FAERY REAPER. 


(FROM THE IRISH.) 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“MIS on Eilanowen, 
i There’s laughter surely ! 
For the Fays are sowing 
Their golden grain. 
It springs by moonlight 
So stilly and purely, 
And it drinks no sunlight, 
Or silver rain ;— 
Tho’ the shoots upcreeping 
No man may see, 
When men are reaping 
It reapt must be ; 
But to reap it rightly, 
With sickle keen, 
They must lead there nightly 
A pure colleen ! 


Yes, pure completely 
Must be that maiden, 
Just feeling sweetly 
Her love's first dream. 
Should one steal thither 
With evil laden, 
The crop would wither 
In the pale moon’s beam ! 
For midnights seven, 
While all men sleep, 
’Neath the silent heaven 
The maid must reap ; 
And the sweeter and whiter 
Of soul is she, 
The better and brighter 
Will that harvest be! 





The Faery Reaper. 


In Lough Bawn’s bosom 
The isle is lying, 
Like a bright green blossom 
On a maiden’s breast— 
There the water-eagle* 
O’erhead is flying, 
And beneath the sea-gull 
Doth build its nest. 
And across the water 
A form gleam’d fair, 
And the farmer’s daughter 
Dwelt lonely there :— 
And on Eilanowen 
She’d sit and sing, 
When the Fays were sowing 
Their seeds in spring. 


She could not hear them, 
Nor see them peeping ; 
Tho’ she wandered near them 
The spring-tide thro’, 
When the grouse was crowing, 
The trout was leaping, 
And with hare-bells blowing 
Tne banks were blue. 
But not by moonlight 
She dared to stay, 
Only by sunlight 
She went that way. 
And on Eilanowen 
They walked each night, 
Her footprints sowing 
With lilies white ! 


When the sun above her 
Was brightly blazing, 
She’d bare (God love her !) 
Each round white limb. 
Unseen, unnoted, 
Save fay-folk gazing, 
Dark hair’d, white throated, 
She'd strip to swim ! 








— * The osprey—(Paudiou), 
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Out yonder blushing 
A space she’d stand, 
Then falter flushing 
Across the strand,— 
Till the bright still water 
Would sparkle sweet, 
As it kiss’d and caught her 
From neck to feet ! 


There, sparkling round her 
With fond caresses, 
It clasp’d her, crowned her, 
My maiden fair ! 
Then, brighter glowing 
From its crystal kisses, 
The bright dreps flowing 
From her dripping hair, 
Outleaping, running 
Beneath the sky, 

The bright light sunning 
Her limbs, she’d fly,— 
And with tinkling laughter 

Of elfin bowers, 
The Fays ran after 
With fruit and flowers ! 


Could the Fays behold her, 
Nor long to gain her? 
From foot to shoulder 
None white as she ! 
They cried “ God keep her, 
No scrrow stain her! 
The Faéry Reaper 
In troth she'll be !” 
With stalks of amber 
And silvern ears, 
From earth’s dark chamber 
The grain appears. 
Tis harvest weather ! 
The moon swims high ! 
And they flock together 
With elfin cry! 





The Faery Reaper. 


Now, long and truly 
I’d loved that maiden ; 
And served her duly 
With kiss and sign ; 
And that same season 
My soul love-laden 
Had found sweet reason 
To wish her mine. 
For her cheek grew paler, 
Her laughter less, 
And what might ail her 
I could not guess. 
Each harvest morrow 
We kissing met, 
And with weary sorrow 
Her eyes seem’d wet. 


“Oh, speak, Mavourneen, 
What ails ye nightly ? 
For sure each morning 
*Tis sad ye seem !” 
Her eyes not weeping 
Looked on me brightly :— 
“Each night when sleeping 
I dream a Dream. 
’Tis on Eilanowen 
I seem to be, 
And bright grain growing 
I surely see ;— 
A golden sickle 
My fingers keep, 
And my slow tears trickle 
On what I reap ! 


“The moon is gleaming, 
The faéries gather, 
Like glow-worms gleaming, 
Their eyes flash quick ; 
I try while reaping 
To name ‘ Our Father ” 
But round me leaping 
They pinch and prick— 
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On the stalks of amber, 
On the silvern ears, 
They cling, they clamber, 

Till day appears ! 
And here I’m waking 
In bed, once more, 
My bones all aching, 
My heart full sore !” 


I kissed her, crying 
“God bless your reaping ! 
For sure no sighing 
Can set you free. 
They'll bless your wedding 
Who vex your sleeping ; 
So do their bidding, 
Ma cushla chree ! 
But oh, remember! 
Your fate is cast, 
And ere December 
Hath fairly past, 
The Faéry Reaper 
Must be a Bride, 
Or a sad cold sleeper 
On the green hill-side !” 


“Sure wedding’s better 
Than dying sadly !” 
She smiled, and set her 
Soft hand in mine. 
For three nights after 
She labour’d gladly, 
’*Mid fairy laughter, 
And did not pine ; 
And when the seven 
Long nights were run, 
Full well neath Heaven 
That work was done : 
Their sheaves were slanted, 
Their harvest made, 
And no more they wanted 
A mortal’s aid, 





The Faery Reaper. 


Tis on Eilanowen 
There’s laughter nightly, 
When the Fays are sowing 
Their golden grain ! 
God bless that laughter ! 
That grain blow brightly ! 
For luck came after 
My Mary’s pain. 
And when sweet Mary 
Was wed to me, 
Sure the folk of faéry 
Were there to see :— 
The white board spreading, 
Unheard, unseen, 
They blest the wedding 
Of a pure colleen ! 





CHARLES KINGSLEY IN THE 
SADDLE. 


BY W. SENIOR. 


and be buried by his side.” 
So, sitting in the saddle on one of the beau- 
tiful moorland eminences overlooking the North 
Hants pasich where he had cure of souls, and referring to the 
humblest type of his parishioners, soliloquised Charles Kingsley. 
And so has it befallen ; the good Christian gentleman dwelt among 
those dark-haired, ruddy Hampshire men for over thirty years ; lived 
the life of the healthy-hearted in their midst, knowing all their ways 
and wants, sympathising with them in their sorrows, rejoicing when 
they rejoiced ; and, alas! all too soon for them and for us, he has 
died in the prime of his life, and was buried, even as he wished, by 
the side of his own people. 

The death of such a man as Charles Kingsley demanded, as it 
obtained, the notice accorded only to persons who have left a 
name on the muster-roll of fame, and the written reviews of his 
life dealt with his many-sided character in a manner. to show how 
soundly and generously the English critic can appreciate, apprise, 
and lament the worthy labourer in the fruitful vineyard of literature. 
His greatest creations, all the better perhaps for flaw-specks here and 
there, have received their due; the unspottedness of his character, 
his fidelity to the career which he chose for the exercise of his 
faculties, were acknowledged in all honour. This and more, however, 
we must here be content to take for granted. 

There are two essays published in Fraser's Magazine during 
1858, which, so far as I have seen, were not referred to in any of 
the obituary notices which all classes of Englishmen, and English 
speakers, must have been indeed sorry to read, when the fatal 
announcement of Kingsley’s death was telegraphed to the world. 
The one he terms “ My Winter Garden,” the other “ Chalk 
Stream Studies.” They are most delightful prose idylls; more 
than that, they pourtray an aspect of Kingsley’s character which 
is a very pleasant one to contemplate, and which seems somewhat 
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to have faded out of notice. In them, too, we shall find illustrated 
with peculiar exactness the many, and not unfrequently diverse, 
elements which combined to form a noble nature, the comprehension 
of which cannot be complete unless we study him through them. 

The first of these fugitive writings is a superb and sustained self- 
communing which has such an air of actuality about it that we may 
without question accept the circumstances of its occurrence ; herein 
also I find justification for the, to some, perhaps startling title given 
to this paper. Charles Kingsley in the saddle was to many con- 
noisseurs of oratory a pleasanter sight than Charles Kingsley in the 
pulpit ; the whole country-side would tell you he was a splendid 
horseman, but with all deference it might be said that the gift of an 
eloquent tongue was not his. Well can I remember the figure of a 
wiry, eager-eyed, manly-faced man, pelting down one of the sandy 
roads in the Eversley country as if he formed part of his favourite 
cob, and bearing about him an evidence of the intensest enjoy- 
ment: well remember also the comment of a Hampshire farmer 
after the rector had cantered*by: “ Begad, if he hadn’t been a 
parson he would have been the stiffest cross-countryman in these 
parts.” This was saying a good deal, for the huntsmen in that 
district are no novices ; but it was true. 

Here, then, we have Kingsley photographed by himself in the 
saddle, blown upon by the chilly March breeze, but confident that 
he can always be warm if he chooses in that Winter Garden to 
which he conducts us. On the way he takes us into his confidence, 
and draws himself with that wonderful power of language which cha- 
racterised the author of “ Westward Ho.” In addressing the friend 
to whom he is explaining the secret of his happiness in “ this mono- 
tonous country-life,” he reveals himself as heart and soul a naturalist 
and a sportsman. The Westminster Canon could tell you as much 
about birds, beasts, and fishes, about trees and flowers, and all that 
blooms under the sun, as any living being, and his eye would kindle 
at the thought of how many beauties the world has in store for those 
who turn their inquiring gaze towards them. There is a perfect 
history in that strange title to his work on the West India Islands— 
“ At Last.” For years he had longed to be in the tropics, and then 
the time came when he could shake himself free from his duties, and 
set sail towards the luxuriant islands of the western seas. Dean 
Stanley, who understood Kingsley as man seldom understands man, 
said truly, in his Westminster Abbey sermon in memory of his 
departed friend, that in every pore he was alive and awake to the 
beauties of Nature, and that his “eagle eye seemed to discern every 
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shade and form of animal and vegetable life ; that listening ear, like 
that of the hero in the fairy tale, seemed to catch the growing of the 
grass, and the opening of the shell.” 

Remembering his enthusiastic love of out-door pursuits, it is not 
surprising to be told by Kingsley, as he takes his morning’s ride, that 
once his brains were “full of bison and grizzly bear, mustang, and 
bighorn, Blackfoot and Pawnee, and hopes of wild adventure in the 
Far West ; which,” he added, “I shall never see,” little dreaming 
that in years to come a trip across the Rocky Mountains would 
sow in that iron constitution seeds of death. 

His pulses, declares this genial country parson, throbbed as often 
as he saw the stag’s head in his friend’s hall; and then with mock 
dolourousness, and with just a soupcon of that muscular Chris- 
tianity of which it was said he was the original patentee, and 
which, if it means anything, means making the best of both 
worlds, he confesses that when one can no longer enjoy the sights 
after which one longs, it is best to take the nearest and look for 
wonders, “not in the Himalayas ore Lake Ngami, but on the turf, 
on the lawn, and the brook in the park. For there it is, friend,” he 
goes on— 

The whole infinite miracle of nature in every tuft of grass, if we have only 
eyes to see it, and can disabuse our minds of that tyrannous phantom of size. 
Only recollect that great and small are but relative terms ; that in truth nothing 
is great or small save in proportion to the quantity of creative thought which 
has been exercised in making it, that the fly who basks upon one of the trilithons of 
Stonehenge is in truth infinitely greater than all Stonehenge together, though 
he may measure the tenth of an inch, and the stone on which he sits five-and- 
twenty feet. 

Kingsley’s Winter Garden is at the present moment just what it 
was when he drew rein and slowly wandered on beneath the lofty 
roof of the ever fragrant pine wood, with the creaking of the saddle 
and the soft footfall of the mare upon the fir-needles jarring upon 
his ears. He calls this “ugly, straight-edged, monotonous fir planta- 
tion,” into which he leaps over the furze bank, his Cathedral (how 
like him to interject “ wherein if there be no saints there are likewise 
no priestcraft and no idols !”). It is glibly said sometimes that we in 
the old country have lost the art of the lighter and more popular form 
of essay writing, and bequeathed it to the Hawthornes, Emersons, 
Russell Lowells, and Dudley Warners of the new world. What, 
then, is this which Kingsley has in his Winter Garden ? 


Endless vistas of smooth red, green-veined shafts holding up the warm dark 
roof, lessening away into endless gloom, paved with rich brown fir-needle, a 
carpet at which Nature has been at work for forty years. Red shafts, green 
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roof, and bere and there a pane of blue sky—-neither Owen Jones nor Willement 
can improve upon that ecclesiastical ornamentation—while for incense, I have 
the fresh healthy turpentine fragrance, far sweeter to my nostrils than the stifling 
narcotic odour which fills a Roman Catholic Cathedral. There is not a breath 
of air within, but the breeze sighs over the roof above in a soft whisper. I shut 
my eyes and listen. Surely that is the murmur of the summer sea upon the 
summer sands in Devon, far away! I hear the innumerable wavelets spend 
themselves gently upon the shore and die away to rise again. It has two notes, 
two keys rather: that Eolian harp of fir-needles above my head, according 
as the wind is east or west, the needles wet or dry. This easterly key of 
to-day is shriller, more cheerful, warmer in sound, though the day itself be colder ; 
but grander still, as well as softer, is the sad soughing key in which the south- 
west wind roars on rainladen over the forest, and calls me forth—being a minute 
philosopher—to catch trout in the nearest chalk stream. 


So far the poet ; now the sportsman. Still jogging along among 
the red fir stems, he ponders upon Life—‘ that one word Life,”—till, 
reflecting that all we can do is to “dazzle and weary our eyes like 
clumsy microscopists by looking too long and earnestly through 
the imperfect and by no means achromatic lens,” he determines to 
think of something else. A hare races towards him through the 
ferns, and just as learnedly as he discoursed of everything else, he 
discourses of the frightened animal, and is only stopped by the 
appearance of a great dog fox, at which the rare old mare lays back 
her ears, and stands still as a statue, though he can feel her trem- 
bling between his knees—knees which one would dare wager in- 
stinctively closed upon the saddle in true fox-hunting grip, as in the 
old Dartmoor scenes where young Kingsley passed his youthful 
days. 

From time to time a novelist of the Whyte-Melville type makes 
us tingle with his description of a ride after the hounds ; but I know 
of nothing in fox-hunting literature so graphic and soul-stirring as 
Kingsley’s account of the flight of the fox, the pursuit of the hounds, 
and the tearing by of the hunters. He wants to waken the echoes, 
to ‘‘ break the grand silence by that scream which the vulgar view- 
halloo call.” His heart leaps into his mouth, the fifteen-year-old 
mare into the air. But no! he reins in himself as he reins in his 
horse, watches his red-coated friends ride away through the wood, 
and as he waves them on feels in all cheerfulness that his hunting 
days are over, yet is righteously proud that “county, grass and 
forest, down and vale,” once knew his deeds, and that his gallant 
friends now threading their ways through the dreary yellow bog know 
that he can ride if he so chooses; “and,” adds he, “I am vain 
enough to be glad that you know it.” 

The poet, the sportsman, and next the parish priest. He says— 
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and can we not see the tightened lines of his determined mouth, 
and bushy brows over kind iron-grey eyes the while >— 

It is past two now, andI have four old women to read to at three, and an 
old man to bury at four, and I think on the whole that you will respect me the 
more for going home and doing my duty. That I should like to see this fox 
fairly killed or even fairly lost I deny not. That I should like it as much as I 
can like any earthly and outward thing I deny not. But sugar to one’s bread 
and butteris not good; and if my Winter Garden represent the bread and butter, 
then will fox-hunting stand to it in the relation of superfluous and unwholesome 
sugar; so farewell, and long may your noble sport prosper. 


Shocking sentiments these no doubt to many estimable people. 
But the peasants and farmers around Eversley in their hearts will 
as long as they live think of Kingsley as their genial friend and wise 
counsellor, who in both letter and spirit ever fulfilled his sacred 
trust. 

The poet, sportsman, parish priest, and lastly the philosophic 
naturalist. For the mare’s head is at length turned homewards, and 
though she blunders at every step among the fir stems, fetlock deep 
in peat, and jumping the “uncanny gripes” at every third stride, he 
talks of “ Aira czespitosa, most stately and most variable of British 
grasses,” of gravel, mould, and heather ; of decent public buildings, 
Scotch firs, and painters ; hares, cattle, and turfparers ; Snowdon in 
the glacial era, the CEon, James the First and his admired hero 
Raleigh ; Goethe’s Helena, green comets’ tails, Australian bushmen, 
and Celtic trackways; and so goes across the village-green, where 
his applause encouraged many a sturdy cricketer on the summer 
evenings, up a hollow lane between damp shaughs and copses, to 
the old women in the cottages, and thence to the quiet rural church- 
yard to perform a rite which, ere this year was a month old, his 
weeping friends under spreading fir branches of his own selection 
performed for himself. 

Kingsley drew the line at fox-hunting, but he made amends with 
his fly-rod. The chalk stream trout had as much reason to fear him 
as did the black sheep of his parochial fold. Few anglers can draw so 
much delight from their recreation as did Kingsley. He was a trifle 
apt to be dogmatic in his theories upon flies and fish, as a man has 
a right to be who marries his enthusiasm to general scientific know- 
ledge. He was a noted mountain fisherman, but better still he 
could succeed in the cica , steady, lowland streams which tax the 
skill of the best of us. Even in the saddle up among the fir-needles 
he must needs give a passing thought tc his favourite pastime, of which 
he elsewhere said, ‘‘The angler is brought close face to face with 
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the flower and bird and insect life of the rich river banks, the only 
part of the landscape where the hand of man has never interfered, 
and the only part in general which never feels the drought of summer 
—‘the trees planted by the waterside whose leaf shall not wither.’ ” 

The habit, very common to him, of putting his foot firmly down 
upon a thing in which he believed comes out conspicuous in “ Chalk 
Stream Studies ”—a veritable encyclopedia to the trout fisher. The 
Blackwater, a westerly tributary of, and other smaller streams in the 
Loddon watershed, were within easy reach of Eversley Rectory, and 
the Mayfly, ‘‘mortial strong last night, gentlemen,” as the keeper 
remarked, would invariably tempt him forth—as it tempts every 
proper-spirited Waltonian—to the familiar waterways. He was able in 
these well-stocked and well-preserved waters in a most literal sense to 
cast his lines in pleasant places, where the ancient mill hummed for 
ever below giant poplar spires, bending and shivering in the steady 
breeze. Failing fish, he prys into the mysteries of insect life, abuses 
the Transatlantic curse Anacharis, distinguishes in the tangled forest, 
“denser than those of the Amazon, and more densely peopled like- 
wise,” grass, milfoil, water crowfoot, hornwort, startwort, horsetail, 
and a dozen other delicate plants, never forgetting, however, that 
there is work to do, seeing that while the green drake is on all 
“hours, meals, decencies, and respectabilities must yield to his 
caprice.” Through his pocket lens he shows you millions of living 
creatures upon the Vorticellz ; he takes you to the muddy bottom 
and lectures you upon the grubs, tadpoles, and water crickets. 

Just as when in the saddle he had glorified the foxhound as being 
next to a Greek statue in grace and strength, so by the river with 
the spare casts wound round his hat he lauds the transcendent merits 
of drakes green, brown, and white; of the dun, black alder, and 
yellow sally, in particular, and of the four great trout-fly families, 
phryganez, ephemerz, sialidz, and perlidz, in general, laying down 
the very excellent law that the caperer, March brown, governor, 
black alder, with two or three palmers, are sufficient to show sport 
from March to October, and that “if they will not kill, the thing 
which will kill is yet to seek.” In the whole range of angling literature 
there is nothing to surpass—nay, nor to equal—in beauty of language, 
play of fancy, marshalling of facts, and flow of vigorous narrative, 
these forty-nine pages of “‘ Chalk Stream Studies.” 

In these essays, and on many another page, Kingsley’s motto is 
“‘ Be sportsmanlike and sin not.” In a still older contribution to 
Fraser (1849), in a charming paper upon North Devon, he puts in a 
plea for sportsmen on the ground that some of our most perfect 
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topographical sketches have been written by them, and while 
admitting that the majority of sportsmen are the most unpoetical of 
men, he argues that for most of them it is sport which at once keeps 
alive and satisfies the zsthetic faculties, and helps to make them 
purer, simpler, and more genial. “Esau,” he says, “is a dumb 
soul, especially here in England ; but he has as deep a heart in him 
as Jacob, nevertheless, and as tender.” Kingsley was an exception 
to his own ruling, for in this matter he was both Esau and Jacob. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF AUTHORSHIP. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA,” &c. 





than a leaf in which full development has been arrested. 
It is more beautiful than the leaf by reason, not of its 
perfection, but of its imperfection. Even so the leaf is a 
degenerate twig and the fruit a degenerate flower : so that produc- 
tiveness comes from the loss of vital strength, and not, as would be 
assumed at first sight, from its increase. This is not, I believe, the 
orthodox scientific doctrine, but it is plausible enough to suggest an 
analogy. The history of a plant, according to the theory of degenera- 
tion, is strikingly like the pedigree of literary and artistic genius, ac- 
cording to any of the hundred definitions of that indefinite word. So far 
as known facts combine into a probable law, a creative intellect is never 
generated spontaneously. Like dukes and princes, men of imagina- 
tive genius have ancestors between themselves and Adam. Sox 
chat chasse de race. ‘The lives of the mothers of great men form an 
important branch of biographical literature : and it is usual, even in 
the paternal line, to find traces of hereditary taste or talent tending 
towards original production. The mute, inglorious Milton finds a 
glorious tongue in his great-grandson : the great statesman is the heir 
of the village Hampden. The theory, though more than merely pro- 
bable, is by its nature incapable of exhaustive proof: but instances 
are notorious enough to found thereon a reasonable assumption that 
family talent precedes individual genius even if the tendency has 
never made itself conspicuous, or, like the gout, has passed over 
a generation or two here and there. But, on the other hand, 
it is yet more certain that genius, like the blossom with its fruit, 
closes while it crowns the family tree. ‘The man of talent is 
the ancestor of the man of genius, but the man of genius is the 
ancestor either of nobodies or of nobody. Descendants of great 
authors, painters, and musicians who lived two or three generations 
ago are hardly to be found. While the families of great soldiers and 
statesmen swarm, there is scarcely a man in Europe who can boast 
of a great poet or other artist in the direct line of his pedigree : pro- 
bably there is not even one who can boast of two such forefathers. 
The rough stem runs into the leaf, the leaf to the flower, and the 
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flower to the fruit of good work, or—to seed. To pursue the analogy 
to its end, the full beauty and productiveness of imaginative genius 
correspond to the effect of decaying vitality. 

Analogy, built upon an unscientific metaphor, is of course no 
argument : but it is a fair explanatory illustration of a theory that 
rests upon surer ground for its foundation. That the creative ima- 
gination or any other mental gift so far resembles disease as to 
require non-natural conditions for its exercise is not the popular doc- 
trine. The well-known and often quoted couplet about the near 
alliance of great wit to madness is directly opposed to the far more 
pleasant belief in sound minds in sound bodies as the most favour- 
able condition for the production of the best work of all kinds. The 
tone of hero-worshippers themselves is to deplore eccentric indul- 
gences as weaknesses of genius rather than to recognise in them the 
artificial atmosphere necessary for production and creation. The 
popular doctrine is thoroughly wholesome, because it is taught by 
the many for the many, and to teach otherwise, in a broad way, 
would risk the popular confusion of genius with its accidents. But 
all safe, wholesome, popular doctrines have an unfortunate tendency 
to turn men at large into a great flock of sheep—infinitely better 
worth owning than a herd of red deer, but proportionately less full 
of individual character. The history of how imaginative work is 
done reads very like a deliberate and apparently insane effort to keep 
up the action of brain fever by artificial stimulus, as if creative genius 
were literally an unsound habit of mind requiring an unsound habit 
of body—mens insana in corpore insano. Balzac, who had the disease 
of creative genius in its most outrageous form, “ preached to us,” 
says Théophile Gautier, “the strangest hygiene ever propounded 
amongst laymen. If we desired to hand our names down to pos- 
terity as authors, it was indispensable that we should immure our- 
selves absolutely for two or three years : that we should drink nothing 
but water and only eat soaked beans, like Protogenes: that we 
should go to bed at sunset and rise at midnight, to work hard till 
morning: that we should spend the whole day in revising, amending, 
extending, pruning, perfecting, and polishing our night’s work, in 
correcting proofs or taking notes, or in other necessary study.” If 
the author happened to be in love, he was only to see the lady of his 
heart for one half hour a year: but he might write to her for the 
cold-blooded reason that letter-writing improves the style. Not only 
did Balzac preach this austere doctrine, but he practised it as nearly 
as he could without ceasing altogether to be a man and a French- 
man. Léon Gozlan’s account of the daily life of the author of the 
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Comédie Humaine has often been quoted. He began his day with 
dinner at six in the afternoon, at which, while he fed his friends 
generously, he himself ate little besides fruit and drank nothing but 
water. At seven o’clock he wished his friends good night and went 
to bed. At midnight he rose and worked—till dinner-time the next 
day: and so the world went round. George Sand calls him, 
“Drunk on water, intemperate in work, and sober in all other 
passions.” Jules Janin asks, “ Where has M. de Balzac gained his 
knowledge of woman—he, the anchorite?” Love and death came 
to him hand in hand: so that he might be taken as an example 
of the extreme result of imaginative work obtained by the extreme 
avoidance of artificial’stimulus, and therefore as a fatal exception to 
the general theory, were it not for one little habit of his which, 
though a trifle in itself, is enough to bring his genius within the pale 
of the law. When he sat down to his desk his servant, who regarded 
a man that abstained even from tobacco as scarcely human, used to 
place coffee within reach, and upon this he worked till his full brain 
would drive his starved and almost sleepless body into such self- 
forgetfulness that he often found himself at daybreak bareheaded 
and in dressing-gown and'slippers in‘the Place du Carrousel, not 
knowing how he came there, and miles away from home. Now 
coffee acts upon some temperaments like laudanum upon others, and 
many of the manners and customs of Balzac were those of a confirmed 
opium eater. He had the same strange illusions, the same extrava- 
gant ideas, the same incapacity for distinguishing, with regard to out- 
ward things, between the possible and the impossible, the false and 
the true. His midnight wanderings, his facility for projecting him- 
self into personalities utterly unlike his own, belong to the experiences 
of the English Opium Eater. On this assumption, the exaggerated 
abstinence of Balzac is less like an attempt to free the soul from the 
fetters of the flesh than a preparation for the fuller effect of a 
stimulus that instinctive experience had recommended. In any case 
his intemperate temperance is the reverse of the conditions in which 
wholesome unimaginative work can possibly be carried on. 

Byron affords a similar, though of course less consistent illustration 
of a tendency to put himself out of working condition in order to 
work the better. ‘‘ At Disdati,” says Moore, “his life was passed in 
the same regular round of habits into which he naturally fell.” 
These habits included very late hours and semi-starvation, assisted 
by smoking cigars and chewing tobacco, and by green tea in the 
evening without milk or sugar. Like Balzac, he avoided meat and 
wine, and so gave less natural brain-food room for more active play. 
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Schiller was a night-worker and a coffee drinker, and used to work 
on champagne. Not only so, but he used an artificial stimulus 
altogether peculiar to himself—he found it impossible, according to 
the well-known anecdote, to work except in a room filled with the 
scent of rotten apples, which he kept in a drawer of his writing-table 
in order to keep up his necessary mental atmosphere. Shelley’s 
practice of continually munching bread while composing is not a 
mere piece of trivial gossip when taken in connection with more 
striking and intelligible attempts to ruin the digestion by way of 
exciting the brain, and when it is remembered that his delicate ana 
almost feminine organisation might require far less to throw it off the 
balance than naturally stronger frames. At all events it seems to 
point to the same instinctive craving for abnormal aids to work when 
the imagination is called upon—as if it were not intended that the 
creative power should be a function of the natural man. Of course 
there is no need to suppose that the stimulus is always or even often 
adopted with the deliberation of the actor who used to sup on under- 
done pork chops to inspire himself with the mood proper to tragedy. 
Nor need the stimulus be of a kind to produce intoxication, in the 
vulgar sense of the word. So long as it puts the body into a non- 
natural condition, in the way pointed out by individual instinct, it 
seems that the physical conditions of imaginative work are fulfilled. 
Unfortunately for any complete treatment of the question, a 
sufficient body of data is not easily gathered. Great artists, in all 
fields of work, are notoriously shy of publishing their processes, even 
when they themselves know what their processes are. It is, however, 
always legitimate to argue from the known to the probable ; and if 
it can be gathered that all great imaginative work, whenever the 
process is known, has been accompanied with some abnormal habit, 
however slight, it is fair enough to assume that the relation of cause 
and effect has something to do with the matter, and that some such 
habit may be suspected where processes are not known. There are, 
however, two great imaginative authors of the very first rank whom 
believers in the pleasant doctrine that the highest and freest work. 
can be done under the healthiest conditions of fresh air, early hours, 
daylight, and temperance—which does not mean abstinence—have 
always claimed for their own. One of these is Goethe. He and 
Balzac are at precisely opposite poles in their way of working. 
Here is the account of Goethe’s days at Weimar, according to Mr. 
G. H. Lewes. He rose at seven. Till eleven he worked without 
interruption. A cup of chocolate was then brought, and he worked 
on again till one. At two he dined. “His appetite was immense. 
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Even on the days when he complained of not being hungry 
he ate much more than most men . . . He sat a long while 
over his wine, chatting gaily, for he never dined alone . . . 

Tie was fond of wine, and drank daily his two or three bottles.” 
There was no dessert—Balzac’s principal meal—or coffee. Then he 
went to the theatre, where a glass of punch was brought him at six, 
or else he received friends at home. By ten o’clock he was in bed, 
where he slept soundly. “Like Thorwaldsen, he had a talent for 
sleeping.” No man of business or dictionary maker could make a 
more healthy arrangement of his hours. The five or six hours of 
regular morning work, which left the rest of the day open for society 
and recreation, the early habits, the full allowance of sleep, and the 
rational use of food are in glaring contrast to Balzac’s short and 
broken slumbers, his night work, and his bodily starvation. But he 
who imagined Faust is not to be so easily let off from his share in 
illustrating a rule. There is no need to quarrel with Mr. Lewes for 
going out of his way to prove that Goethe was not necessarily a toper 
because he liked wine and had 2 good head. Though a great deal 
of wine was no doubt essential to his general working power, it was 
in his case rather a tonic than an immediate stimulant, because it came 
after instead of during work hours. But this is significant of the same 
result, only in a different way. Goethe differed from almost every 
great poet in not doing his greatest work at a white heat; and not 
only so, but he differed also in constantly balancing his reasoning 
against his creative faculties. I doubt very much if those long 
mornings of early work were often spent in the fever of creation. 
Ife was a physiologist, a botanist, a critic ; and the longer he lived 
he became more and more of a savant, if not less and less of a poet. 
His imagination was most fertile before he settled down into these 
regular ways, but not before he settled down into a full appreciation 
of wine. Balzac would write the draft of a whole novel at a sitting 
and then develop it on the margins of proofs, revises, and 
re-revises. Goethe acted as if, while art is long, life were long also. 
Till the contrary is proved, I must consistently hold that Goethe was 
the philosopher before dinner time and the poet in the theatre, or 
during those long after-dinner hours over? his two or three bottles of 
wine. That these later hours were often spent socially proves 
nothing one way or the other. Some men need such active influences 
as their form of mental stimulus. Alfieri found or made his ideas 
while listening to music or galloping on horseback. Instances are 
common in every-day life of men who cannot think to good purpose 
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inspiration in wandering about the streets and hearing what they want 
in the rattle of cabs and the seething of life around them, like the 
scholar of Padua, whose conditions of work are given by Montaigne 
as a curiosity. “I lately found one of the most learned men in 
France . . . studying in the corner of a room cut off by a 
screen, surrounded by a lot of riotous servants. He told me—and 
Seneca says much the same of himself—that he werked all the better 
for this uproar, as though, overpowered by noise, he was obliged to 
withdraw all the more closely into himself for contemplation, while 
the storm of voices drove his thoughts inward. When at Padua he 
had lodged so long over the clattering of the traffic and the tumult 
of the streets that he had been trained not only to be indifferent 
to noise, but even to require it for the prosecution of his studies.” So 
we learn from Mr. Forster that ‘method in everything was Dickens’s 
peculiarity, and between breakfast and luncheon, with rare excep- 
tions, was his time of work. But his daily walks were less of rule 
than of enjoyment and necessity. In the midst of his writing they 
were indispensable, and especially, as it has often been shown, at 
night.” When he had work on hand he walked all over the town 
furiously and in all weathers, to the injury of his bealth. And his walks, 
he it observed, were frequently what Balzac’s always were—at night ; 
so that in the matter of hours he must be taken as having conformed 
in some important respects to Balzac’s hygiene. Now Goethe was also 
an essentially out-of-doors man by nature—not one to let his pen do 
his imagining for him. He was no slave of the ink-bottle as some 
are, who cannot think without the feather of a goose in their hands, 
by way of a sometimes appropriate talisman. There is a well-known 
passage in one of the Roman Elegies to the effect that inspiration is 
to be sought more directly than within the four walls of a study, and 
that the rhythm of the hexameter is not best drummed with the fingers 
on a wooden table. And if it is true, as he tells, that “ Youth is 
drunkenness without wine,” it seems to follow, according to his 
experience, that those two or three bottles of wine are not altogether 
needless as an aid to inspiration when youth is gone by. 

The fellow instance of imaginative work triumphantly carried on 
under the most admirably healthy conditions is that of Scott. He 
used to finish the principal part of his day’s work before breakfast, 
and, even when busiest, seldom worked as. late as noon. And the 
end of that apparently most admirably healthy working life we also 
know. “Ivanhoe” and the “ Bride of Lammermoor” were dic- 
tated under the terrible stimulus of physical pain, which wrung 
groans from him between the words. The very two novels wherein 
the creative power of the arch-master of romance shows itself most 
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strongly were composed in the midst of literal birth-throes. It was 
then he made that grimmest of all bad puns—“ When his audible 
suffering filled every pause, ‘ Nay, Willie,” addressing Laidlaw, who 
wrote for him and implored him to rest, “‘ Only see that the doors 
are fast. I would fain keep all the cry as well as all the wool to our- 
selves ; but as to giving over work, that can only be when I am in 
woollen.’” So far from affording any argument to the contrary, the 
history of the years during which his hand was losing its cunning 
seems to illustrate the penalty of trying to reconcile two irreconcil- 
able things—the exercise of the imagination to its fullest extent, and 
the observance of conditions that are too healthy to nourish a fever. 
Apropes of his review of Ritson’s Caledonian Annals, he himself 
says, “No one that has not laboured as I have done on imaginary 
topics can judge of the comfort afforded by walking on all fours 
and being grave and dull.” There spoke the man who habitually 
and without artificial help drew upon his imagination at the hours 
when instinct has told others they should be employing not their 
fancy but their reason. The privilege of being healthily dull before 
breakfast must have been an intense relief to one who compelled 
himself to do unhealthy or abnormal work without the congenml help 
of abnormal conditions. Herder, in like manner, is accused by 
De Quincey, in direct terms, of having broken down prematurely 
because he “led a life of most exemplary temperance 

Surely if he had been a drunkard or an open, -eater he might howe 
contrived to weather the point of sixty years.” This is putting things 
pretty strongly, but it is said of a man of great imaginative 
power by a man of great imaginative power, and may therefore 
be taken as the opinion of am expert all the more honest 
because he is prejudiced. A need must be strongly felt to 
be expressed with such daring contempt for popular axioms. At the 
same time “the German Coleridge” did not manage so very badly, 
seeing that he worked hard till sixty, and he allowed himself as much 
coffee as his exceptionally delicate nervous system would stand; so that 
in reality he seems to confirm the general rule by example rather than 
by way of exception. Scott is a far better type of the exception that 
approves the rule. Genius has been defined in as many different 
ways as there have been people who have tried to define it. But 
perhaps the most suggestive I ever heard is the attempt to destroy 
an exceptionally strong constitution for the gratification of a mental 
tendency—the physique of an elephant, as I heard it roughly put, 
and the conduct of a slave-driver who is his own slave. There must 
be the exceptionally strong constitution to bear an abnormal strain 
and the effort by every means to do more than nature when kindly 
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treated will allow. The true working life of Scott, who helped 
natu-e by no artificial means, lasted for no more than twelve years 
from the publication of “ Waverley” till the year in which his genius 
was put into harness ; so that of the two men, Scott and Balzac, who 
both began a literary life at nearly the same age, and were both 
remarkable for splendid constitutions, the man who lived abnormally 
beat the man who lived healthily by full eight years of good work, 
and kept his imagination in full vigour to the end. 

That night and not morning is most appropriate to imaginative 
work is supported by a general consent amorg those who have 
followed instinct in this matter. Upon this question, which can 
scarcely be called vexed, Charles Lamb is the classical authority. 
“No true poem ever owed its birth to the sun’s light. The mild 
internal light, that reveals the fine shapings of poetry, like fires on 
the domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine. Milton’s morning 
hymn in Paradise, we would hold a good wager, was penned at mid- 
night: and Taylor's rich description of a sunrise smells decidedly of 
the taper.” “This view of evening and candlelight,” to quote his 
commentator, De Quincey, once more, “as involved in the full 
delight of literature, may seem no more than a pleasant extravaganza, 
and no doubt it is in the nature of such gaieties to travel a little into 
exaggeration ; but substantially it is certain that Lamb’s sincere feel- 
ings pointed habitually in the direction here indicated. His literary 
studies, whether taking the colour of tasks or diversions, courted the 
aid of evening, which by means of physical weariness produces a 
more luxurious state of repose than belongs to the labour hours of 
day; they courted the aid of lamplight, which, as Lord Bacon 
remarked, gives a gorgeousness to human pomps and pleasures such 
as would be vainly sought from the homeliness of daylight.” Those 
words “ physical weariness,” if they do not contain the whole philo- 
sophy of the matter, are very near it, and are at all events more to 
the point than the quotation from Lord Bacon. They almost 
exactly define that non-natural condition of body which on other 
grounds appears to be proper to the non-natural exercise of the 
mind. It will be remembered that Balzac recommended the night 
for the artist’s work, the day for the authors drudgery. Southey, 
who knew how to work and how to get the best and the most out 
of himself as well as anybody who ever put pen to paper, and who 
pursued the same daily routine throughout his whole literary life, 
performed his tasks in the following order :—From breakfast till 
dinner, history, transcription for the press, and, in general, all the 
work that Scott calls “ walking on all fours.” From dinner till tea, 
reading, letter-writing, the newspapers, and frequently a siesta—he, 
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also, was a heroic sleeper, and slept whenever he had the chance. 
After tea, poetry, or whatever else his fancy chose—whatever work 
called upon the creative power. It is true he went to bed regularly 
at half-past ten, so that his actual consumption of midnight oil was 
not extravagant. But such of it as he did consume was taken as a 
stimulant for the purely imaginative part of his work when the labour 
that required no stimulant was over and done. Blake was a painter 
by day and a poet by night; he often got out of bed at midnight 
and wrote for hours, following by instinct the deliberate practice of 
less impulsive workers. Now bodily weariness is simply bodily 
indolence induced artificially ; its production by hard walking, hard 
riding, hard living, or hard study looks like an instinctive effort on 
the part of energetic men to put themselves for the time and for a 
purpose into the chronically unhealthy condition of naturally indolent 
men. Indolence, that is to say chronic fatigue, appears to be the 
natural habit of imaginative brains. It is a commonplace to note 
that men of fertile fancy, as a class, have been notorious for their 
horror of the work of formulating their ideas even by the toil of 
thought, much more by passing them through the crucible of the ink- 
bottie. In many cases they have needed the very active stimulant of 
hunger. The cacoéthes scribendi is a disease common, not to imagi- 
native, but to imitative minds. Probably no hewer of wood or 
drawer of water undergoes a tithe of the toil of those whose work is 
reputed play, but is in fact a battle, every moment, between the flesh 
and the spirit. Campbell, who at the age of sixty-one could drudge 
at unimaginative work for fourteen hours a day like a galley slave, 
“and yet,” as he says in one of his letters, “‘ be as cheerful as a child,” 
speaks in a much less industrious tone of the work which alone was 
congenial to him. “The truth is, I am not writing poetry but pro- 
jecting it, and that keeps me more idle and abstracted than you can 
conceive. I pass hours thinking about whatI am to compose. The 
actual time employed in composition is but a fraction of the time lost 
in setting about it.” “At Glasgow,” we read of him even when a 
young man, “he seldom exercised his gift except when roused into 
action either by the prospect of gaining a prize or by some stirring 
incident.” Campbell, if not a great man, was a typical worker. 
Johnsonwho, whatever may be thought of his imaginative powers, 
was another type—struck off his Ramblers and Idlers at a heat when 
the summons of the press forbade his indolence to put off his work 
another moment: he did not give himself even a minute tu read over 
his papers before they went to the printers. He would not have 
written Rasselas except for the necessity of paying for his mother’s 
funeral : and yet he was a laborious worker where the imagination 
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was not concerned. The elder Dumas had to forbid himself, by am 
effort of will, to leave his desk before a certain number of pages were 
written in order to get any work done at all. Victor Hugo is said to 
have locked up his clothes while writing “‘ Notre Dame,” so that he 
might not escape from it till the last word was written. In such 
cases the so-called “pleasures of imagination” look singularly like 
the pains of stone-breaking. The hardest part of the*lot of genius, I 
suspect, has been not the emotional troubles popularly—and with 
absurd exaggeration—ascribed to it, but a disgust for labour during 
the activity of the fancy and the necessity for labour when it is most 
disgusting. And as it is not in human nature to endure suffering 
willingly, the mood in which such labour is possible calls for artificial 
conditions by which it can be rendered endurable. 

The passing mention of Blake indirectly suggests an objection. 
Nature has thought fit to place an insuperable bar between painters 
and night-work : and yet the work of the painter is as imaginative in 
character as that of the poet, while painters have shown no tendency, 
as a class, to break down under the strain. Artists in form have not 
often followed the example of Michael Angelo, who stuck a candle 
in a lump of clay, and the lump of clay on his head, and chiselled 
till morning. But then writing is the exercise of the imagination, 
including conception as well as execution ; painting is the record of 
previous imagination, and so belongs to the daylight, even according 
to Balzac’s rule. Skill, intelligence, the eye and the hand, which 
work best under natural and healthy conditions, have to bear the 
strain. Because his hand and mind work by day, it does not follow 
that the painter’s fancy is not a night-bird—only, happily, it is not 
called upon to labour in its dreaming hours. Musicians, who might 
be expected to demand the conditions of imaginative literature in a 
ten-fold degree, have, in fact, breathed as common air the stimulating 
and unhealthy atmosphere that authors only enter when they need it. 
Musica! genius is, so to speak, a self-supporting fever, that finds in 
every sort of exciting stimulus not its artificial but its natural and 
healthy atmosphere. Exceptions, like John Sebastian Bach, prove 
the notoriety of the rule by the stress which is laid upon them. The 
manners and customs of great artists in sound tend to support the 
general rule concerning all imaginative work to an infinite extent, 
but it would be unfair to argue from those who breathe poison for 
their native air to those who merely use poison in order to escape 
from the common air of the unimaginative world. 

It is notorious that creative genius is essentially of the masculine 
gender. Women are the imaginative sex, but the work, which nature 
seems to have distinctly allotted to them, has been done by men. 
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This really strange phenomenon is not due to the fact that women 
have written comparatively little, because, if it were, the little 
imaginative work they have done would have been great in quality, 
and would surpass in quantity the other work they have done. But 
it has not been great in quality compared with that of men and, 
compared with the rest of their own work, has been infinitesimally 
small. No woman ever wrote a great drama ; not one of the world’s 
great poems came from a woman’s hand. In their own domain of 
fiction women have been, and occasionally are, great realists, great 
portrait paimters, great masters of style, great psychologists—but not 
great inventors, and very seldom inventors at all. Probably every- 
body will be able to name off-hand one or two exceptions to what 
looks like a very dogmatic and sweeping piece of criticism—and 
probably everybody will name exactly the same one or two. Nobody 
dreams of looking for absolutely great imaginative work, in any 
branch of art, from a woman ; and, when by chance it comes, the 
admiration it excites is multiplied by wonder. People say “See 
what a woman can do”—-not “See what women can do.” In music, 
the typically imaginative art, wherein they have had a free and open 
career, it is legitimately dogmatic to deny them any place at all. 
Secing, therefore, that the natural imagination of women is com- 
paratively barren while the ordinary unimaginativeness of men is 
absolutely fertile, it is impossible to doubt that the way of work has 
something to do with the matter. And if examples tend to prove 
that creative genius among men instinctively works under artificial 
and unhealthy conditions of body, while work wherein the imagina- 
tion is not tasked is for the most part carried on under the calmest 
and healthiest conditions, it would follow that women at large fail to 
produce great creative work by reason of their good working qualities 
—because they do not in general use artificial stimulants and irregular 
modes of life to help their brains to wear out their bodies. They 
keep themselves broad awake in orderto dream. ‘They seek to do 
imaginative work, and take as models the lives of men who do 
unimaginative work—that is to say, precisely the opposite routine to 
that of men by whom imaginative work is done. These prove 
negatively what the examples of creative genius prove positively.. If 
scholars toil late into the early hours, it is to continue their day’s 
work, not to begin it. It is interest that chains them to the desk at 
midnight, not impulse that calls them there. All philosophers have 
not always been sober men; but they have taken their indulgences 
as refreshments and recreations—as interruptions to work, and not 
as its necessary accompaniments. If Balzac’s may be taken as the 
type of the artist’s life, Kant’s may be taken as the type of the 
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student’s. The habits of both are equally well known. Kant also 
gave a daily dinner party ; but when his guests were gone he took a 
walk in the country instead of seeking broken slumbers in a state of 
hunger. He came home at twilight, and read from candle-light ull 
bed time at ten. He rose punctually at five, and, over one cup of tea 
and part of a pipe, laid out his plan of work for the day. At seven 
he lectured, and wrote till dinner time at about one. The regularity 
of his life was automatic. It was that of Balzac save in fulfilling all 
the accepted conditions of health—early rising, early lying down, 
moderate daily work, nightly rest, regular exercise, and a diet 
regulated with the care not of a lunatic but of a physician. A cup 
of tea and half a pipe in the morning cannot be looked upon as 
stimulants to a man in such perfect health as Kant always enjoyed ; 
and, if they can be, let it be observed that it was while engaged with 
these he thought about his work—it was his hour for what Campbell 
called his “fuming meditations.” He certainly used no other stimuiant 
to work in the common sense of the word ; but even he illustrates, in 
another point, the need of the mind for artificial conditions, however 
slight they may be, when engaged in dreaming. During the blind- 
man’s holiday between his walk and candle-light he sat down to 
think in twilight fashion ; and, while thus engaged, he always placed 
himself so that his eyes might fall on a certain old tower. This old 
tower became so necessary to his thoughts that, when some poplar 
trees grew up and hid it from his window, he found himself unable 
to think at all, until, at his earnest request, the trees were cropped 
and the tower brought into sight again. Kant’s old tower recails 
Buffon’s incapability of thinking to good purpose except in full dress 
and with his hair in such elaborate order that, by way of external 
stimulus to his brain, he had a hair-dresser to interrupt his work 
twice, or, when very busy, thrice a day. It is curious to note the 
touch of kindred between the imaginative savanf Buffon and the 
learned artist Haydn, who could not work except in Court dress, and 
who used to declare that if, when he sat down to his instrument, he 
had forgotten to put on a certain ring he could not summon a single 
idea. How he managed to summon ideas before Frederick the 
Second had given him the said ring we are not informed. But even 
these trivial instances of caprice help to suggest that when the fancy 
is called upon the ordinary conditions of straightforward work must 
be considered at an end. Fancy dictates the terms on which she 
condescends to appear. Of Dickens we are told that “some quaint 
little bronze figures on his desk were as much needed for the easy 
flow of his writing as blue ink or quill pens.” 

But, unhappily, the terms dictated by creative fancy have not been 
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and are not always so innocent as blue ink, coffee, late hours, or 
rotten apples. A true and exhaustive history of how great imagina- 
tive work has been done would be too sad a chronicle, and would be 
good for nothing but to recall biographical memories that are better 
forgotten. No doubt most readers will be able to supply from 
memory instances enough to judge for themselves how far the well- 
known examples here given exemplify and account for the connec- 
tion of creative genius with a tendency to chronic suicide. And if 
the necessity of this connection be admitted, then the question arises, 
How far is any man justified or not justified in adopting in intellec- 
tual matters the doctrine that the end justifies the means? If he 
feels—and biography speaks vainly if he is held to be mistaken in 
feeling—that the work for which nature intended him must be left 
undone unless he deliberately elects to ruin his health, to become 
an awful warning to the white sheep of the social sheepfold and a 
stumbling-block to would-be imitators, what is he to choose? All 
the branches of the question, all its most trifling illustrations, lead to 
that broad issue which has never yet been boldly faced or fairly 
answered, The strange manners and customs of men of genius have 
often enough been defended as unfortunate weaknesses by their 
apologists: it seems to me they ought either to be condemned as 
unworthy of men of sense and will, or else boldly asserted as the 
necessary instruments of the work that owes its birth to them—as the 
artificial means of producing strength out of weakness which a man 
who lives for his work ought to use. If creative genius is really an 
unhealthy condition, it must require unhealthy methods to produce 
and sustain its action. It is not the healthy oyster that breeds the 
pearl. Nor is this a dangerous theory. The oyster does not deli- 
berately produce in itself the disease of pearl-bearing, nor can any 
man —it need hardly be added—give himself genius by adopting and 
abusing the artificial means that enable genius to work when it is 
already there. The disease suggests its appropriate conditions : the 
conditions clearly cannot bring about the disease. The morality of 
the whole question, and its application to any particular case, must 
be settled by everybody for himself; but a story of a hurdle race at 
Gadshill, told in Mr. Forster’s life of Dickens, contains in a homely 
way the summing up of its philosophy. ‘ Among other oddities we 
had a hurdle race for strangers. One man—he came in second- 
ran 120 yards and leaped over ten hurdles in twenty seconds, with a 
pipe in his mouth and smoking it all the time. ‘If it hadn’t been for 
the pipe,’ I said to him at the winning post, ‘you would have been 
first.’ ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ he answered, ‘but if # Aadn't bce 
Sor my pipe I should have been nowhere.’” 





IN OHIO. 
BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


| ya) (QAVING a strong desire to see those people in America who 
KC bear the chief burdens of national life, who work hard, and 
AM live and die unrecorded, and who are the strength of the 
S20 State, I was glad when the arrangements made for me as 
a lecturer by my indefatigable and courteous agent, Mr. Redpath, of 
Boston, bid me go among the smaller towns and villages of Ohio. 
There I could see the farmer at home, the cheesemaker at work, the 
country Court House, the village church, and the village school. A 
night journey brought me at early morn to a far-away station, where 
was a junction with the Marietta and Cincinnati Railway. New- 
comerstown it was called ; and I felt very much as a new comer when 
in the grey dawn I sought out some hotel where breakfast might be 
got before taking the train for Marietta. I found the hotel, got the 
breakfast, and started by an “accommodation” train. Speed was 
sacrificed to “accommodation,” and we made our slow way, passing 
Dexter and Cambridge, Elba and Caldwell, Whipple and Salem, 
Hiramsburg and Post-boy. As I journeyed, the conductor put his 
head into the car to inquire whether I was “on board.” Answering 
with a prompt “ Here!” on I went until at a station a short distance 
from Marietta an Englishman entered the car and greeted me heartily. 
He had been a fellow passenger on board the ship in which I had 
sailed to New York, and was then staying at Marietta to look after 
the interests of some English shareholders in the railway on which we 
were travelling. He brought an invitation from the gentleman who 
superintended the line, and who, on our reaching our destination, 
renewed in person his hospitable offer. To his house I went, and 
there found that frank, gracious, and hearty kindness so general 
among the Americans. ‘This hospitality is as careful as it is cour- 
teous : from the time that an American host receives you till the time 
of departure he takes you into his charge, sees that you see what you 
wish to see, helps you to find what you wish to find, and to know 
what you desire to know. Go where I would in the United States 
or in Canada, I met with this painstaking kindness and this patient 
care. Marietta is a picturesquely situated town at the confluence of 
the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers, and is separated from Virginia by 
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the Ohio River, which at the time I there saw it was, from long 
drought, almost fordable. The town is the oldest in the State, having 
been settled in 1788 by a company of New Englanders under the 
command of General Putnam, and it is now flourishing as the centre 
of a large trade in petroleum and the seat of iron foundries and chair 
factories. It is a sunny, pleasant looking place, with a college, good 
schools, and public buildings, and that charm of American towns, 
trees for shade and beauty’s sake. 

The course of lectures in which I was totake part was under the 
management of the senior class of the college, and before the hour 
for going to the lecture-room these young gentlemen called upon me 
at the house of my hospitable host. A bright, intelligent, courteous 
group of young men these studentswere. On arriving on the plat- 
form of the large lecture-room I was surprised and a little discon- 
certed to find the seats nearest to me empty, and the large audience 
crowded into those farthest away. I asked the chairman how this 
was, and he replied that the front seats were unfavourable for hearing 
in. Before I had spoken many minutes a general move was made 
from the back to the front. Again I appealed to the chairman, when 
he told me that they could not hear in the back seats. Wondering 
where then they could hear, I went on with my discourse, which I 
afterwards found was heard by some and not by others. Of course I 
was blamed by some for the defects of the room, at which I was not 
surprised, being accustomed to be blamed when the ignorance ‘of 
architects or the deafness of auditors makes hearing difficult or impos- 
sible. I remembered an old gentleman who had long been accus- 
tomed to listen to me, and when the deafness of age came on com- 
plained that “‘ that young Dawson” (this was a long time ago) “ did 
not speak as clearly as he used to do.” The lecture-rooms in 
America are often too large, being built as Court Houses, assembly 
rooms, and concert halls, and therefore taxing the voice too much for 
the quiet monologue of a lecture. 

Finding next day that the Court House was open and trials going 
on, I entered, and took a seat among the spectators. In a short 
time a lawyer, a Welshman who had known me of old in South 
Wales, came to me and after a warm greeting told me that the Court 
was about to adjourn for luncheon, and that after that a trial for 
assault and battery would come on. I adjourned and returned, 
when an introduction to the judge and an invitation to take a seat 
within the bar followed. ‘The Court House was a large room, as 
plain as it could be, with an elevated seat for the judge, a railed-off 
space for the lawyers, the jury, the witnesses, and the prisoners. The 
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oaths were administered with simple gravity and without any kissing 
of the book. The judge took his seat, the jury took theirs, the 
prisoners theirs, and the witnesses theirs ; all sat and remained seated. 
The complainants sat between the judge and the jury, facing the 
prisoners, and at right angles to the jury. 

The complainants, two in number, stated their case, and were 
cross-examined ; the defendants stated their case, and were cross- 
examined ; witnesses to character were called; the lawyers waived 
their right to address the jury (at which I was somewhat disap- 

ointed), and the judge summed up with admirable clearness and 
commendable brevity, and a verdict of acquittal followed. During 
the trial the wife of the elder defendant went within the bar, and 
sitting down by her husband and son, gave the baby into her hus- 
band’s arms, in which welcome place the little one calmly slept. 
Occasionally a juryman lifted up his heels and a lawyer exalted his 
boots ; the judge wore no gown, and he and the lawyers wore their 
own hair and that alone. There was a free and easy air about 
the whole proceedings ; I felt that here was a family examining into a 
charge of bad behaviour against two of its members, rather than a 
Government trying two prisoners for sinning against itself. Though all 
was so homely, judgment and justice, acuteness and common sense, 
ruled over all, and had the verdict been “ guilty,” the two sinners would 
have been marched off to prison as surely and as safely as they would 
have been in countries where tradition and custom surround judges 
and justice with the pomp and circumstance of olden times. ‘To my 
pleasure in watching this trial there was one drawback: the judge 
spat, the lawyer spat, the jury, the witnesses, the audience, all, with 
few exceptions, spat, with regularity and frequency. In a pause in 
the proceedings I could hear the spitting like the first big drops of a 
summer shower. Even this, unfortunately, did but add to the 
homely and familiar character of the scene. Returning to my host’s, 
I found a pleasant company assembled, professors from the college 
and others ; and we had a lively discussion on free trade, and especially 
on an argument in favour of protection put forth by a learned professor 
of Harvard, who maintains that the United States are “cursed” by 
the facilities for agriculture caused by the abundance of fruitful land 
and its wide extent, which scatters the population and so hinders 
the civilisation which is created by>the bringing together of men 
into large cities; and that to maintain these cities manufactures are 
necessary, and to maintain the manufactures protection is essential. 
Another night journey cut short the conversation as far as I was com 
cerned, and I left Marietta with a lively remembrance of the pleasant 
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hours I had spent in it and of the pleasant people who had been so 
kind to me. 

The smaller the town the more conspicuous is the school-house ; 
its height towers above the other buildings, and its only rival is the 
white wooden spire of the church. The school-houses are built very 
much upon one model, the class-rooms are numerous and convenient, 
and the playgrounds often larger than present needs require ; for the 
Americans expect to grow and therefore provide for the future. The 
school has more to do than to educate the children: it is the mill, so 
to speak, into which go children of English, Scotch, Irish, German, 
Russian, Italian, and Scandinavian parents, and come out Ame- 
ricans. Africa contributes its negroes, and now Asia is sending its 
Chinese. All must learn English, and the result will soon be that the 
population of the United States will be the most homogeneous of 
modern nations. Far from the great cities there is little or no choice 
of schools; there is but one school in many places, and that is a good 
one, and all classes of children go to it. If any one does not choose 
that his children should mix with all the children of his neighbours he 
must have them taught at home, or send them away to some boarding 
school. I was unable to see or to hear of any ill effects arising from 
this mingling of classes, and I attribute the superior good manners of 
(what would be called in England) the lower classes in the United 
States to this early meeting with those above them. Possibly some 
vain ambitions may be stirred up, or some undesirable finery may be 
worn, but these are small evils compared with the strong feeling of 
fellow-citizenship which is created. The girls are sent to school clean 
and smart, and, even if a little too smart, feathers are better than filth, 
and a ring on the finger may be forgiven in the absence of holes in 
the stockings or rags on the back. One of my Ohio hosts told me 
that as I was a stranger he would just give me preliminary notice that 
the servants, as we English called them, would take the meals with 
us, adding that they would not come to help unless they did so live 
with the family. I told him that the arrangement would not disturb 
nor disgust me. At dinner time the gentleman who had taken the 
horse out of the buggy and the young lady who helped to make the 
beds took their seats at the dinner table, and very well behaved people 
they were; they had been to the same school as the master and 
mistress ! I had seen a somewhat similar state of things in Wiltshire 
when I was a boy; but there the labourers had little or no education, 
and a sheepish silence or a boorish bluster showed how little they 
were at their ease. The difficulty of getting servants in the cities of 
America is great and greatening, and were it not for the immigration 
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of Europeans sufficient help could not be got. Some of the most 
exacting of servants are not American born, and many an odd tale may 
be heard of the airs and graces of damsels of Irish birth or extraction. 
A gentleman happened to be in his own city drawing-room when his 
wife was trying to come to terms with a young lady who was conde- 
scending enough to propose to come as help. At length his patience 
gave way at hearing the many conditions proposed, and he turned 
suddenly to the damsel and asked her if she could play the piano. 
She replied that she was sorry that she could not. “Then,” said he, 
“you will not do for us” ; and so the interview closed. These difficul- 
ties about servants will increase until sensible people will do much of 
their own work, and so show that in such work there is no disgrace, 
and find that in doing it themselves there is a great gain of efficiency 
and peace. By some it is thought that the Chinese will become 
the domestic servants of the United States, and already Chinese 
laundries are established in Chicago, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
and the Chinamen wash and iron in a way that few women can rival 
and none excel. 

The schools I visited in Ohio were well appointed and well taught, 
the children clean, orderly, and intelligent, the teachers evidently 
well qualified for their work, which they seemed thoroughly to love. 
In some schools boys and girls were mixed in the classes; in some 
city schools they are separated. The schools are free schools, and I 
had some trouble to make it plain as a fact, though I could not make 
it clear as wisdom or justice, that we have education rates, compulsion, 
and school fees. The eyebrows of astonishment were lifted that rate- 
supported schools should not be free schools. Compulsion is not com- 
mon in America, but it has begun, and will, if necessary, become uni- 
versal, for there no one doubts that the State should see that every child 
has education enough to understand his duties as. a citizen and to dis- 
charge them, and to do intelligently the work that he has to do in life. 
There is difference of opinion as to how far education should go, and as 
to whether the higher education, which can but be the good fortune of 
the few, ought to be paid for by the many. That question will have to 
be discussed hereafter in England and in America. All agree that 
all ought to have enough to start them in life and to make them intel- 
ligent citizens. All are not agreed that the Latin lamguage or the 
higher mathematics should be taught at the public expense. Entering 
one of the class-rooms of the High School for girls in Philadelphia I 
was somewhat surprised and amused to hear the teacher putting this 
question to her class, “ What personal defect had Lord Byron?” This 
was promptly answered, and was followed by questions as to the effect 
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on his lordship’s feelings which this defect in his beauty produced. 
Though I asked the young ladies a few questions I had not time to 
find out how far they were acquainted with the works of the noble 
bard. I mention this as an instance of what is regarded as at least 
debateable, the extent to which free educatiom should be given. That 
there are defects in American schools the Americans are well aware, 
and many earnest men and women are seriously considering how the 
system may be amended. My opinion, whatever it may be worth, is 
that the schools of the United States are below the German standard 
and above the English. One lamentable want is the teaching of 
political economy, the laws of which can be made plain to children 
above ten or twelve years ofage.. The result is that in America, as in 
England, the foolishest notions about rag money, greenbacks, strikes, 
wages, and prices abound ; sentimentalisms: about. luxury, usury, and 
capital are common, and absurd talk goes on about “ manifest 
destiny” ; and to some annexation of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
what not seems more desirable than: the use of those countnies to be 
got by free trade with them without the trouble and difficulty of 
governing them. The United States have lands and to spare ; to fill 
them with homogeneous people is. work enough for long years to come ; 
and a nobler work than to covet and. win Mexico, Central America, and 
countries filled with alien races. The terrible war,, from the effects of 
which the United States have mot recovered, may teach a wiser ~ 
ambition than that indicated in a remarkable speech made at St. 
Paul, in Minnesota, in 1860 by Mr. Seward, in which he said :—“ In 
other days. I have cast about for the future, the ultimate: central seat 
of power of the North American people. I had looked at Quebec 
and New Orleans, at Washington and Sam Francisco, at Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, and it had been the result of my last conjecture that 
the seat of power for North America would yet be found in the 
valley of Mexica; that the glories of the Aztec capital would be 
renewed, and that it would become ultimately the capital of the 
United States of America. But I have corrected this:view, and I now 
believe that the ultimate last seat of power en this. continent will be 
found somewhere within a radius not very far from the spot where I 
stand, at the head of the navigation on the: Mississippi River. I had 
never until now occupied that place whence I could take im a grasp 
the whole grand panorama of the continent, for the happiness of whose 
present people, and future millions, it is the duty of the American 
statesman to labour.” 











Is VERSE A TRAMMEL? 
BY T. S. OMOND. 


Fohnson,—* But, Mr. Bayes, pray why is this scene all in verse?” 

Bayes.— Oh, sir, the subject is too great for prose.” 

Smith.—“ Well said, i’ faith; I’ll give thee a pot of ale for that answer.” 
—The Rehearsal. 


witty Duke of Buckingham’s play, wherein he satirised 

Dryden and the mouthing tragedy-mongers of his time, 

as Sheridan (taking the hint from him) did the bombastic 
emptiness of his contemporaries in the “ Critic,” has always been held 
to give truly enough the philosophy of the matter. It has been 
believed that in certain moods, under the inspiration of high ima- 
ginings, the poet naturally and without compulsion expressed himself 
in regular periods, verse being not an added ornament, but the mould 
into which his utterances spontaneously flowed. Our age, however, 
critical and sceptical here as elsewhere, has ventured to question the 
propriety of this law ; and an article * in the February number of 
this magazine emphatically hailed such distrust of verse as an 
upward movement in the history of poetry. - Without any wish to 
enter into controversy with the writer of that interesting article, I 
should yet like to dwell a little longer on some of his positions. 

And first I agree with him in this, that whatever else we 
may think or say about Walt Whitman, he is unmistakably 2 
poet, and to have his pages to refer to in the consideration of 
this question is all in all to us. For the critic can at best 
only collate the past: he cannot predict the future. It is his to 
say what poets have done, in what forms they have expressed their 
visions; but he steps beyond his province when he attempts to 
dictate what, therefore, the future poet ska// do. He can but gather 
hints, and suggestions, and probabilities. The afflatus of poetry has 
—with reverence be it said—something divine about it, and blows 
where it lists. The singer, like Shakespeare’s Cesar, “ doth bestride 
the narrow world like a Colossus,” with face upturned to heaven, 
and we petty men “ peep about under his huge legs,” and listen and: 





* «The Trammels of Poetic Expression.’”” By Arthur Clive. Gentleman’s 
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catch fragments of his song, which we piece together, and analyse, 
and explain, while still the mighty voice peals on above, in godlike 
contempt of our ingenious prosody. 

Nevertheless, all created beings obey the law of their nature. 
Freedom is not obtained by defiance of restraint ; the highest freedom 
can be reached only by obedience. Music is the ordered succession 
of sweet sounds, and these in its freest and wildest strain obey the 
laws of sound. So the singer, free and uncontrolled by scholiast and 
critic, is none the less, but all the more on that account, obedient to 
the laws of song. By his very nature he follows them ; he alone has 
an intuitive perception of them. We can get to know them only by 
induction, and even then we only acquire a lip-knowledge—specula- 
tive, not practical. Burns did not study syntax or prosody in order 
to write poetry ; nor can our study of his metres and language enable 
us to write like Burns. Still, we are able to discover what the laws 
were in obedience to which Burns, or Milton, or Homer sang. And 
if we find, amid great diversity, one law which all these three, and 
ail poets whatsoever, have obeyed, the presumption grows strong 
that this particular law is a necessary canon of all poetry. It is still 
only a presumption, a probability ; but it is a very strong one. 

Now, such a law, it appears at first sight, we find in the necessity 
of rhythmical expression. Verse of some kind is common to all 
poetry. Not, necessarily, verse with an equal number of feet in each 
line : still less, rhyming or alliterative verse. These last are clearly 
accidents, extraneous ornaments of metre. But metrical form of 
some sort, rhythmical cadence, periodic recurrence of rise and fall, 
of beginning and termination, this is to be found in all poetry, and 
seems, indeed, its very touchstone. Is it not thus that we popularly 
distinguish between poetry and poetical prose? There seems some 
confusion in talking of “ rhythmical prose” as distinguished from 
verse. If prose may be as rhythmical as we like without ceasing to 
be prose, and verse as irregular as we please without ceasing to be 
verse, where does the one end and the other begin ? 

To illustrate what seems to me the distinction between verse and 
prose, I will quote a sample of each. To set it in its strongest light, 
the verse shall be halting and poor, the prose highly wrought and 
masterful. I take the former from Macpherson’s stilted version of 
the Ossianic poems, the latter from that master of English prose, 
De Quincey :— ‘ 

O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers, whence are thy 
beams, O Sun, thy everlasting light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; 
the stars hide themselves in the sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the 


western wave: but thou thyself movest alone. Who can be a companion of thy 
VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. AA 
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course ? The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains themselves decay with 
years ; the ocean shrinks and grows again; the Moon herself is lost in heaven ; 
but thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 

Bat on Ossian thou shinest in vain, for he beholds thy beams no‘more ; whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the 
west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, fora season; thy years will have an end. 
Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. Exult then, 
O Sun, in the strength of thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely: it is like the 
glimmering light of the Moon, when it shines through broken clouds, and the 
mist is on the hills; the blast of the north is on the plain, the traveller shrinks in 
the midst of his journey. 

— Martyrdom it is, and no less, to revivify by effect of your ‘own, or passively 
to see revivified, in defiance of your own fierce resistance, the gorgeous spectacles 
of your visionary morning life, or of your too rapturous? noontide, relieved upon a 
background of funeral darkness. Such poisonous transfigarations, by which the 
paradise of youthful hours is forced into distilling demoniac misery for ruined 
nerves, exist for many a profound sensibility. And, as regards myself, touch but 
some particular key of laughter and of echoing music, sound but for a moment 
one bar of preparation, and immediately the pomps and glory of all that has com- 
posed for me the delirious vision of life reawaken for torment; the orchestras of 
the earth open simultaneously to my inner ear; and in af{momentjl behold, form- 
ing themselves into solemn groups and processions, and passing over sad phantom 
stages, all that chiefly I have loved, or in whose behalf chiefly I have abhorred 
and cursed the grave—all that should mot have died, yet died} the soonest—the 
brilliant, the noble, the wise, the innocent, the brave, the beautiful. 

Though both of these passages are written as prose—though the 
former labours under all the disadvantages of being a translation, and 
apparently far from a good one, while the latter stands before us as 
it left the master’s hand—though in all respects of music and mean- 
ing and force and revelation and majesty the latter has by far 
the pre-eminence—nevertheless we unquestionably call the former 
poetry, and the latter poetical prose. What makes the difference? 
What but this, that De Quincey’s magnificent periods are infinitely 
diversified, and conform to no standard of cadence ; while Ossian’s 
stately monotone preserves uniformity in diversity, manifesting a 
marked recurrence of cadence, irregular, but still jmetrical? Uni- 
formity in diversity, in a word, is the test and touchstone of poetry, 
on its structural or mechanical side. Prose obeys no law of recur- 
rence: it is oratio soluta, speech wandering om at its own sweet 
will ; poetry is oratio vincta, speech conforming to certain structural 
waythm and cadence. 

That this distinction is imperfectly apprehended in Mr. Clive’s 
article appears from the extraordinary assertion that {the Hebrew 
poets wrote in prose. I am not acquainted with the “ Handbook of 
Hebrew Antiquities” referred to, nor can I speak of my,own know- 
ledge as to the peculiarities of their metre. But that a metre of 
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some kind is discernible in the Psalms, for example, has been 

acknowledged in almost all times, and is surely apparent enough 

even in our translation. It is generally said that this metre con- 

sisted mainly of parallelism, the lines not being of uniform length, 

but still forming couplets of definite cadence. We cannot of course 

expect our translation to reproduce this metre, and therefore it is 

printed as prose: but traces of it sufficiently appear, just as they do 

in Macpherson’s prose translation of Ossian. As an example, take 

the passage quoted as a specimen of Hebrew prose from the Book 

o Job:— 

Let the day perish wherein I was born, 

And the night in which it was said, there is a man child conceived ; 

Let that day be darkness, let not God regard it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it. 

Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it, let a cloud dwell upon it ; 

Let the blackness of the day terrify it. 

As for that night, let darkness seize upon it 

Let it not be joined unto the days of the year, let it not come into the number 
of the months. 

Le, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein ; 

Let them curse it that curse the day, who are ready to raise up their mourning. 


As I have said, this translation does not reproduce the cadences 
of the original, and therefore my lines may be wrongly divided, and 
many of them seem clumsy and inharmonious: but surely even 
through the gross medium of translation some traces of the original 
metre and music sufficiently appear. 

That poetry may be divorced from metre is no such new doctrine. 
“Tt is not rhyming and versing that maketh poesie,” says Sir Philip 
Sidney in his “ Defence of Poesie”; “one may be a poet without 
versing, and a versifier without poetry.” Sidney, however, uses the 
word “poet” in a wide sense, imcluding under it all creators or writers 
of imaginative literature, all authors of fiction, or as he terms it 
“feigning.” But when the term “poet” is narrowed to its ordinary 
significance this dictum holds no longer true. Rhyme, indeed, is 
clearly adventitious, though even rhyme is no such late “ invention 
of a barbarous age” as Milton asserted and most people believe. 
The traces of it in classical poetry are more numerous than is com- 
monly imagined, and so capable a criticas Ferdinand Wolf believed 
the ancient ballad poetry of Rome to have been rhymed, citing such 
fragments as that of Ennius :— 

Haec omnia vidi inflammari, 


Priamo vi vitam evitari, 
Jovis aram sanguine turpari. 
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On this, however, I do not insist. Rhyme is no necessary part of 
poetry. But with regard to verse the case is different. That later 
and grander “ Defence of Poetry,” which is cited to prove that 
Shelley held metre to be “but an accident of poetry,” in reality 
treats the subject in a far deeper and truer spirit. For, just betore, 
he has told us that “the popular division into prose and verse is 
inadmissible in accurate philosophy”; and he substitutes for it a 
distinction into “measured and unmeasured language,” which sub- 
stantially coincides with that laid down in this article. To suppose, 
indeed, that Shelley yielded to the tyranny of Custom when he wrote 
in verse—that he “ condescended to harass his own tameless soul, 
and worked in chains”—is, I think, an absurdity which refutes 
itself. The necessity for metrical expression came from within, not 
from without: he felt, as he taught, that the influence of poetical 
language was due to the order and harmony of the sounds, no less 
than the meaning the words conveyed. 

But what, it may be asked, is the use of debating about theories ? 
One page of Walt Whitman is of more authority than all your 
philosophising. Now we have already agreed that the critic is not 
to dictate. But it must not be supposed that therefore he is not to 
criticise. ‘There is bad poetry in the world as well as good; and 
the critic has to sort the one fiom the other. He is not to tell the 
poet what he shall sing ; but it is his province to pronounce how he 
has sung. The time seems to have come for taking a dispassionate 
view of Whitman’s achievements. The enthusiastic partisanship, 
along with the contemptuous rejection which in some measure gave 
it birth, may yield place to more impartial criticism. That Whitman 
is a poet no one surely will now deny. That he has written much 
exceedingly bad poetry, much that is totally unworthy of the name 
of poetry, ought surely to be equally acknowledged. To tell the 
truth, Whitman has qualities which seriously interfere with his 
genuine poetical powers. He is too self-conscious, too much 
wedded to certain theories, in fact a little too much of a doctrinaire, 
to attain that high self-forgetfulness which is essential to poetic fire. 
It is not that the man poses: one is often tempted to say so, but I 
think wrongly. It is Walt Whitman himself, in his native unaffected 
simplicity, who is posturing before our eyes in attitudes that seem 
theatrical. But he always remembers who and where he is. He 
has a theory to accomplish, a philosophy to translate into fact. He 
is the day-star of a new order, the herald of that democracy which 
fils his dreams. This democracy is not yet recognised by the 
world. It has still to vindicate its position, to claim its rightful 
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authority. He sees that “ Democracy can never prove itself beyond 
cavil until it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of arts, 
poems, schools, theology, displacing all that exists, or that has been 
produced anywhere in the past, under opposite influences.” (“ Demo- 
cratical Vistas” p. 5.) He sets himself, consciously sets himself, to 
work to supply this want, in so far as one man can. He endeavours, 
consciously endeavours, to get rid of all old historic traditions, con- 
ventions, trammels. He will write the poetry of democracy, such as 
on @ priori grounds it appears it must and will be. We may agree 
with his theories and respect his endeavours, while yet doubting 
whether the effect can be thus produced. Great movements grow 
themselves. You cannot rear oaks in a hot-house, to supply an 
imposing avenue to some parvenu’s mansion. What the future has in 
store for American literature we shall seek in vain to guess. The 
circumstances are unlike any that the world has seen before; and 
the course of history, one hopes and believes, will not repeat the 
past. Walt Whitman may be the pioneer of a new nationality of 
poets. We should have more hope of it if he did not so apparently 
urge himself to assume that duty. Still, pioneer or no, it cannot but 
be important for us to see what are the characteristics of this strange 
and outlandish poetry. 

Walt Whitman has abjured verse? The statement is incorrect at 
the outset. “Leaves of Grass” is not printed in the same form as 
“ Democratical Vistas.” The latter is a prose pamphlet: the former 
is a collection of poems, written in exceedingly irregular verse. 
This verse varies greatly in its character. Occasionally it sinks into 
ordinary metre, not disdaining even the assistance of rhyme :— 

Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
At other times it expands into paragraphs, each occupying half a page, 
containing possibly nothing but a string of names, and bearing about 
as much resemblance to poetry, commonly so called, as the first 
chapter of Chronicles. But what is especially to be observed in 
connection with our subject is that in all his most passionate 
poems, whenever the thoughts are earnest and glowing and “ poetical,” 
the language instantly assumes a metrical cadence. Can the dullest 
ear miss the music in that grand and solemn dirge, “ President 
Lincoln’s Burial Hymn ”? 
When lilacs last in the door-yard bloom’d, 


And the great star early drooped in the western sky in the night ; 
I mourn’d—and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
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O ever-returning spring! trinity sure to me you bring: 
Lilac blooming perennial, and drooping star in the west, 


And thought of him I love. 
* - * * * * 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved ? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone ? 


And what shall my perfume be, for the grave of him I love ? 
+ . 7 + * * 


Yet each I keep and all, retrievements out of the night ; 

The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star, with the countenance full of woe, 

With the lilac tall, and its blossoms of mastering odour ; 

With the holders holding my hand, nearing the call of the bird, 

Comrades mine, and I in the midst, and their memory ever I keep—for the dead 
I loved so well; 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands....and this for his dear 
sake ; 

Lilac and star and bird, twined with the chant of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines, and the cedars dusk and dim. 

This is Walt Whitman at his best. The most sceptical must 
recognise this as poetry. There is much that perplexes, even in 
these selected lines; one needs to be used to his terminology, to 
acclimatise oneself to his atmosphere. But there is the ring of 
poetry about it; and how much of that, think you, is due to the 
structural characteristics of the verse? ‘Take him in another mood : 
read (for space forbids my quoting) the “reminiscence of the vulgar 
fate” of a stage-driver in his poem called “To think of Time.” The 
description is most picturesque, the scene is vividly realised ; with a 
few touches the life of the driver is put before you, your sympathies 
are roused, vague thoughts of life and death crowd on you: yet you 
do not call it poetry, any more than a chapter of Dickens is poetry. 
The jerky clauses, the interminable paragraphs, these it is which 
come between you and the poet: it is a mere prose description. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of Whitman’s 
poetry. The key-note of my criticism, however, has been sufficiently 
struck; the rest would consist of expounding and illustrating it. 
That criticism, after all, would not differ in its results very much 
from that of the article I am discussing. Only I want some more 
rigorous definition of the difference between prose and verse. I 
cannot admit a difference which depends merely on arrangement of 
type. I cannet allow that a passage from Milton becomes prose 
merely because it is printed as such. Our custom of printing in 
lines is merely to assist the reader. “He above the rest in shape 
and gesture proudly eminent stood like a tower” is not prose: but 
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that the reader may easily catch the splendid effect of the way in 
which those last four words come in, the passage is generally printed— 
He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower. 
To imagine that verse is merely prose cut up into lengths is an error 
outstultifying the worst that the school of Pope ever committed. In 
the last dreary days of the decline! of that once brilliant school, to 
possess ten syllables exactly was indeed held to be an essential 
feature of the heroic line: it was never held to be its sole criterion. 
He has yet to learn the elements of poetic expression who believes 
that metre is an adventitious garment, which a poet car don or doff 
at pleasure. 

“The style,” said Buffon, “is*the man.” Certainly style, if it be a 
garment at all, is a garment only in the sense in which the skin of 
an animal is its garment}; part and parcel of the living organism. 
When a poet burns to express some high thought we are not to 
imagine that he casts about how he shall express it ; no, the expres- 
sion comes to him as part of the thought: to change the form of 
expression is to change the thought itself. Now, as a matter of 
history, one universal feature in all poets’ expression has been that it 
is metrical. From Moses and Homer down to Swinburne and 
Whitman the case has been invariably the same; the differences 
have been only in degree, in regularity of verse. Therefore it is 
that we have given them the name of poets. Why else should they 
be distinguished from the bulk of other writers? They are so dis- 
tinguished, as singers; we have always recognised a distinction 
between poetry and prose, between oratio soluta and oratio vincta. 
That this distinction will never be abrogated it would be presumptu- 
ous to affirm. The vulgar idea that all poetical thoughts should be 
expressed in measured, all merely historical and dialectical in un- 
measured language, is a deduction from the common rule. But 
that rule has never been absolute. It is not merely in our day that 
poetical prose has been written. The Periclean, the Augustan, the 
Elizabethan ages, all cultivated it highly. That Whitman should 
write poetical prose is therefore not a thing to be wondered at, nor 
does it necessarily break down for ever the barriers between prose 
and verse. But if it be found that he, too, in his most imaginative 
moods, in the moments when his genuine inspiration is strongest, 
tends, as all his predecessors have done, to find more fullness and 
satisfaction in measured and metrical language, the presumption 
grows stronger than ever that music and metrical cadence are a law 
ot poetic expression. 
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Why this should be so is a question on which one scarcely likes to 
enter at a moment's notice. Yet the style in which the subject is 
dismissed in the article referred to tempts me to say a word on the 
matter. To compare verse to “Kentish fire,” to regard lines as 
“monotonous divisions of empty noise,” is doubtless the logical 
result of seeing nothing in metre but “trammels.” Here at least 
the writer of that article is to be credited with the originality 
which he with less reason imagines to belong to his general discus- 
sion. But the least reverential mind may well be excused for 
hesitating to accept such teaching; and a little reflection will show 
us that the great poets of all ages have not been mere slaves of 
Custom when they worked in the “ fetters” of metre. 

The love of order is the product of civilisation. The savage can 
glory in freedom. ‘The uneducated or ill-educated can exult in the 
unimpeded play of passion, careless of fitness or consequences. The 
mark of the awakening soul is to prefer the common weal to selfish 
pleasure. As civilisation advances, this tendency becomes stronger ; 
it is apt to run into excess, to unjustly depreciate freedom. The 
aim of the jurist is therefore to advance both equally: his watch- 
words are order and liberty. To mature thought, it appears that the 
one is best attained through the other. As Goethe says :— 


In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


Freedom, in other words, is best attained by harmony with the con- 
ditions of life. Therefore, when we see a mind working harmoniously, 
without useless rebellion and without defeat, the spectacle gratifies 
both these fundamental instincts. We see freedom conjoined with 
order, and finding its highest development in order. But the use of 
the word “ harmoniously” to describe such working tells us where 
such enjoyment is most commonly to be met with. It is in musica? 
sound that the most satisfying example of such union is discovered ; 
hence the word Aarmony, which we have learned to extend so widely. 
To produce order from chaos—to acquire mastery over the mob of 
common sounds, so often harsh and dissonant—and to do this by 
one’s own endeavour, by impressing one’s own personality on the 
shapeless mass—this is the triumph of art, and yields the purest 
enjoyment even to the bystander. The love of freedom, so sorely 
crushed by the tyranny of modern life, is satisfied without conflicting 
with that other and too often contradictory passion, the love of order. 
Not only do they not conflict, but each assists and sustains the other. 
The rudest form of this enjoyment may be “ Kentish fire” : the most 
perfect is the music of Milton or Beethoven. We are not ashamed 
of its lowly beginnings. Rather we would call attention to the 
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universality of its rudimentary forms. Two blacksmiths hammering 
on an anvil will keep time. Two strangers foregathering on their 
journey will keep step. The clodhopper listens with delight to the 
tramp of a marching regiment. Each in his way, however rude and 
simple, testifies to that love of rhythmic movement whose roots lie 
far deeper than any sensuous pleasure, deep in the fundamental 
instincts of our nature. 

This same passion it is which finds joy in poetical metre. Common 
talk is but a babel of sounds ; even prose periods are too complex 
and too ponderous ; for the simpler and more delicate effects it must 
look to the poet’s verse. Simplicity is not fatal to greatness; the 
ear may be cloyed with richness or stunned with massive majesty. 
Were this passion the only motive, the only desire to be gratified, 
we should never get beyond the simplest tunes, the most. obvious 
forms of metre. But other needs come into play. Variety is as 
necessary as simplicity. To strike the balance between these two, 
to feed with proportioned pleasure all passions and appetencies of 
our nature, to gratify each changing impulse, so that satiety and 
weariness are undreamt of, this is the crown and glory of the perfect 
poet. Different ears will admire different singers: for one, the 
Miltonic grandeur ; for another, the infinity of Shakespeare. For one, 
the aerial harmonies and fiery speed of Shelley ; for another, the 
luscious richness and dreamful calm of Tennyson. But no poet can 
cut himself off from his hearers, so far as we can judge by history, 
and refuse to satisfy this craving: it is not his nature to do so, he is 
heart and soul a singer. And he whose nature is different, who 
knows not the desire of song, is ifso facto no poet. Nature has 
given him other work to do, and he records his teaching in solid 
prose. 

And now to apply these remarks to the positions of the article 
before us. Mr. Clive may perhaps contend that his theory is the 
same as mine; that the difference is a matter of words; that what 
we call irregular verse he calls rhythmic prose, while by “verse” he 
means the recurrence of lines of equal length at stated if not uniform 
intervals. I certainly have difficulty in understanding how he would 
define his terms. The following sentences, which occur near the 
end consecutively, seem to me so directly contradictory that I 
marvel the same pen could write them :—“ As to harmony and num- 
bers, of this I am sure, that a great music flows naturally out of 
great thoughts, and is inseparable from exalted passion. This, too, 
I will say, that music is an accident, and by no means the soul of 
high thought and feeling, and of what we term poetry.” If music is 
the natural outflow and inseparable accompaniment of poetry, I do 
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not see how it is not of the soul of poetry. Nowhere but in formal 
logic can an essential quality be distinguished from an inseparable 
accident. Grant me that music is inseparable from poetry, and I 
care not whether or no it be pronounced of its essence. The first 
of these two sentences expresses what seems to me the truth. Had 
this been the fixed creed of its writer, he could never have denied 
that metre is the natural expression of poetry, or talked of the divine 
muse being taught her steps by a dancing-master. For metre can- 
not be restricted to mean iambic or hexameter, blank or heroic verse. 
The only logical distinction, as Shelley has taught us, is into 
measured and unmeasured language. Whitman writes in metre 
-on the burial of Lincoln, in prose on the burial of the stage- 
driver. We accept his verse and his prose with gratitude, but 
only in consideration of the former do we call him poet. He 
has preferred the less regular forms of metre, and frequently ex- 
changes it for prose. We do not deny his right to do so: we take 
for granted that so his nature leads him. But we see that by so 
restricting himself he has shut himself out from certain fields, 
while he has opened others hitherto scarcely trodden. We wel- 
come his large, profound, and simple cadences: we look else- 
where for delicate, elaborate, voluptuous harmony. The lover of 
poetry cannot afford to dispense with either. But he cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of having to dispense with both. He knows 
that harmony is the law of the universe, and music its unceasing 
expression : that the stars in their courses have rhythmic movements, 
and the sphery chime is a reality to reason. He sees the same law 
working in human life, and expressing itself in human action. And, 
above all, he hears it in those accents which have ever been held 
to be in the highest degree “inspired,” in that rhythm or musical 
modulation in which the poet has always spoken, in which the 
highest truths of insight and imagination tend naturally and most 
perfectly to express themselves, coming before the singer’s mind not 
-harsh and needing his tuning, but framed in spontaneous cadence, 
“high thoughts,” in fact, “to their own music chanted.” Not the 
philosopher, the prose thinker, he sees, is the highest in the world of 
thought : the fateful doors open to the sacred spell of music: it is 
Apollo, the supreme singer, who looks round on nature, and ex- 


claims—- 
I am the eye with which the universe 
Beholds itself, and knows itself divine ; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 
All prophecy, all medicine, are mine ; 
All light of art or nature; to my song 
Victory and praise in their own right belong. 





‘THE PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING. 
BY J. ROLAND PHILLIPS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


T took us a long time to give up in this country the 
Mosaic idea of the retributiveness of punishment, and to 
adopt the more humane and politic principle that punish- 
ment should be reformatory and not vindictive, and should 

be inflicted only so far as it is supposed to have a deterrent influence. 
Time was when our law sanctioned the most brutal and degrading 
punishments for the most trifling offences. The drunkard was placed 
in the stocks, the woman of loose character was ducked in a pond, 
the beggar was whipped through the streets at the cart-tail, the 
pillory was in vogue, and hanging was not considered out of propor- 
tion to theft. And though the most able jurists, like Coke, aver that 
torture for the purpose of obtaining evidence was repugnant to the 
spirit of the law, yet torture was constantly resorted to up to the 
sixteenth century. Our criminal law was barbarous to a degree, and 
unworthy of any civilised country. Even in this nineteenth century 
men have been brought to the gallows for forgery and sheep stealing. 
Those were the days of heroic remedies, and if brutal punishments 
have the deterrent influence which we are now asked to believe they 
have England ought to have been a very paradise to dwell in, where 
violence was punished with violence, and the /ex ¢a/ionis prevailed. 
Still it was not found to answer. Notwithstanding the terrible penal- 
ties of the law, crime flourished to such an extent that the feelings of 
Englishmen were shocked at the frequency of capital punishment, 
and a new school of jurists became clamorous for reform. When the 
Legislature thought the time had come to readjust penalties and to 
do away with punishments so out of proportion to the offence, there 
were plenty of people who fancied that the ruin of the country would 
be involved in the change, and that society would be at the mercy of 
the criminal classes. There was no lack of advocates for the con- 
tinuance of the old state of things, and prominent amongst these 
were our judges. But the good sense of the nation prevailed, the 
change was effected, punishment was better proportioned to the 
offence, and for an entirely different object, and crime did not 
increase. It was not until flogging had utterly broken down as an 
instrument for the repression of crime that it was cast aside. And 
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there has been no cause to regret the abandonment of the lash, for 
crime has not increased and lifé and property were never more secure 
than they are at present. 

Unfortunately, however, the advocates of the lash had not died 
out when, some twelve years ago, a panic took hold of the public 
mind, and there was a great outcry for its revival. 

In the autumn of 1862 several cases of robbery with violence 
took place in the streets of London. Timid people were frightened 
out of their wits, and to venture out in the dark was considered the 
height of foolhardiness. Probably there was an increase in cases of 
street robberies during that autumn, but there really was no suffi- 
cient cause for the alarm which took hold of the public mind. It 
should be remembered that the autumn of 1862 was an exceptional 
season. It was the year of the Great Exhibition. The streets of 
London were thronged with country people, who flocked up to town 
in thousands daily to see the sights that were to be seen. These 
were about town at all hours of the day, and until late at night. 
As a rule they carried their pocket-money about their persons, and, 
being easily distinguishable from metropolitan residents, they offered 
an easy prey to thieves and pickpockets. Now there can be little 
doubt that the London thieves were strongly reinforced from the 
country, the chances of prey being so great. It was also the year of 
the Cotton Famine—a year of great stagnation of trade, of great 
idleness, and of great suffering. The streets of the metropolis were 
crowded by hundreds of ruffians who endeavoured to palm them- 
selves off as Lancashire operatives to impose upon the public, and 
these were nearly all of the criminal classes. Sir George Grey, the 
Home Secretary, was implored to deal with the matter. He refused 
to do so until he had investigated the subject, and the result of a 
careful inquiry went to show that there had been great exaggera- 
tions, and that the aspect of most of the cases was not nearly so bad 
as had been described. He further came to the conclusion that the 
law was sufficiently stringent to deal with the evil, and that the 
vigilance of the police had restored the public safety. In fact, the 
few garotters who were brought to justice were sufficiently dealt with 
in November of that year by Mr. Baron Bramwell, and garotting 
properly so-called practically ceased. The panic had subsided, 
matters had assumed their normal state, and Sir George Grey 
declined to introduce exceptional and retrograde legislation where 
there was no sufficient and justifiable cause. 

But the effect of the panic remained, and those whose predilec- 
tions had been always in favour of corporal punishment found their 
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hands strengthened. Headed by Sir Charles Adderley, and backed 
by flogging colonels, they introduced_a measure authorising the in- 
fliction of the lash in all cases of robbery with violence. The 
opposition to the measure, though it emanated from some of the 
very best men in the House of Commons, was not strong, and flog- 
ging was thus restored to our statutes, after it had been abandoned 
upon the most mature deliberation, and condemned by the best 
intelligence of the nation. 

How has this Act answered? Readers of the newspapers have no 
doubt that the lash has succeeded in repressing garotting to a degree 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its advocates. We are 
constantly told that the cat has most effectually put down garot- 
ting (and when I speak of garotting, I mean here and throughout 
this paper the crimes for which the lash may be inflicted), and this 
view seems to be adopted by many of our judges, who, from the posi- 
tion they occupy, might be expected to know the result. But the 
judges are not better qualified to answer this than anybody else. They 
possess no special or exclusive means of knowledge. It is purely a 
question of fact, and the Judicial Statistics afford the only data upon 
which a right conclusion can be formed. If criminal statistics prove 
anything—and I assume that they are perfectly trustworthy—they 
prove beyond all doubt the utter groundlessness of the notion that 
robberies with violence have been put a stop to. They prove that 
crime flourishes now as much as it did before the passing of the Act 
of 1863. And this, I contend, gives a direct denial to the assertion 
which is constantly made that the cat has been effectual. In 
1865 the total number of robberies with violence committed 
in England and Wales was 501. In 1862 the number was 
468. That was the year of panic, when we were assured that this 
crime was terribly on the increase. In 1863 the number was 
497. That was the year when Parliament authorised flogging in 
order to put a stop to it. In that year several convicts were flogged 
throughout the country, and one would fancy that the number would 
be considerably reduced in the following year. But, strange to say, 
nothing of the sort happened. On the other hand, there was a very 
marked increase of robberies with violence, the total amounting to 
633. 1865 showed an excess over this of three, and in 1866 the 
number reached 680. 694 robberies of this class took place in 1867, 
and in 1868, when the Act had been in force for five years and had re- 
ceived a fair trial, these offences had reached the alarming total of 703. 
In the face of this, What of the deterrent influence of the lash? In 
seven years the offence had increased fifty per cent. Does not that 
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show that flogging does not act as a deterrent, and that it has utterly 
broken down in the only sense in which its infliction could be justi- 
fiable ?—that, in fact, it is no more than the most bare remnant of 
the /ex talionis, and that its revival in our Penal Code was a retrograde 
act which has not been justified by the result _ It is true that in 1873 
the number of robberies amounted only ic 439, but that makes us 
very little better off than we were in 1862, and we have no guarantee 
whatever that next year we may not have to record a very much 
larger number. So far as evidence goes, flogging has been a failure. 
And yet we are constantly told, and asked to believe, that the lash 
answers its purpose admirably, that it is thoroughly deterrent, that 
it is the most effective punishment that can be inflicted, and has 
entirely stopped garotting! A greater delusion, I think, could not 
prevail. The belief in the deterrent influence of the cat is utterly 
unwarranted by facts. 

But lest some objection may be raised to the figures that 
I have quoted on the ground that they contain cases where the 
offender has not been brought to justice, and that it is therefore 
impossible to determine the degree of criminality involved in each 
case, I will point to another return in the Judicial Statistics which 
gives the numbers of committa/s for offences punishable by the lash, 
and these returns are even stronger in favour of my contention. 
They show beyond a doubt that instead ofa diminution there has 
been a marked increase in the number of committals for offences for 
which flogging may be ordered. In the ten years preceding the passing 
of the Flogging Act of 1863 the number of such committals was 

,261. In the next ten years—1864 to 1873 inclusive—the number 
was 3,380. While if we take a period of five years only, the increase 
is still more remarkable. In the period 1858-1862 the number of 
committals was 1,450, while in the five years 1864-1868 the number 
got up to 1,910, showing a most unquestionable increase. 

Again, much is made of the fact that no garotter has been 
flogged twice. That such is the case I am willing to admit—at any 
rate so far as I have been able to obtain any returns from the 
governors of our principal county gaols. It is inferred from this that 
the convict who has been flogged, when he has undergone the term of 
his imprisonment, although he may not abandon his criminal life, so 
dreads the lash that he exercises his ingenuity to keep out of its reach. 
But the inference is not warranted. The mere fact that a man has not 
been flogged twice is no proof that he has not twice been convicted of 
the crime for which the lash may be ordered. In his first offence 
he may have been tricd before a judge who believes in flogging, 
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and for the second offence before one who does not.* The first 
would award the cat—the other would not. Moreover the life and 
actions of a criminal are not so recorded that there is a certainty 
about his previous convictions. A garotter flogged in Newgate may 
when he is let out quit his old haunts and visit the north. If brought 
up there for highway robbery there would be no absolute certainty 
of his being identified with the one flogged in Newgate, and his 
second flogging would be put down as his first. Besides the Act 
which authorises whipping has only been in force for some eleven 
years, and flogging is generally awarded as an accompaniment to a 
short term of penal servitude. Five years is the shortest period of 
penal servitude, so that the number of garotters who have been 
released is proportionately small, and the time since which they have 
been again let loose upon society has been short. When flogging 
was allowed in the army it was a well known fact that the same men 
were over and over again flogged, and the experience of governors 
of gaols goes to show that men have been flogged for breach of 
prison discipline more than once. This is good evidence that the 
lash does not act as a deterrent even upon the individual himself, 
while the statistics which I have given show that it has not suc- 
ceeded in the repression of robberies with violence. 

And now again, as in 1862, there is a loud demand for the lash. 
We are assured that crimes of violence, especially aggravated 
assaults upon womén and children, have of late increased to a terrible 
and most unprecedented extent. Some papers have gone so far 
as to devote a special column to the narration of such offences : 
recording every paltry case that they could lay hold of from Land’s 
End to Berwick-upon-Tweed. Thus an impression has been created 
that crimes of this class have increased very much of late ; and the 
result of the panic is a demand for the lash as the only effective 
punishment, on the ground that it has virtually put down the crimes 
for which it is legal to inflict it. 

Is there any truth in the assertion that these particular crimes have 
been of late alarmingly increasing? With every confidence of being 
right, I venture to give the direct negative to this question. There 
has been no increase whatever. In the Judicial Statistics under the 
heading “Indictable Offences” we have a summary of the more 
serious cases. Under the heading “ Assaults Inflicting Grievous 





* Mr. Justice Denman says, ‘‘I have myself tried more than one prisoner for 
offences of that description [that is offences punishable with flogging] who had 
been flogged and imprisoned since 26 & 27 Vict. c. +4; and as far asI could 
judge they did not seem agreeably surprised whea I gave them long periods of 
penal servitude, but the contrary.” 
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Bodily Harm” the number of cases during the last ten years has 
been as follows :— 

1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 

281 295 272 295 409 395 362 314 360 381 


which on the face of it shows a very marked increase, but it is 
explained by the fact that the magistrates instead of dealing with 
serious cases as if they were mere assaults have been led of late to 
send more cases for trial at the assizes. Under the heading “ Aggra- 
vated Assaults on Women and Children” in the table which shows the 
number of cases summarily disposed of by magistrates we find the 
following figures :— 
1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 

3043 3100 3647 2623 2690 2702 2571 2727 2608 2713 


showing a decrease in actual numbers of ro per cent. If to this 
we add for increase of population, the ratio of diminution is 
enhanced. Adding the two classes of offences together, we find the 
following :— 

1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 
3324 3395 3319 2918 3099 3097 2933 3041 2968 3094 


which also shows a very appreciable decrease. Indeed one very 
noticeable fact, which a study of the Judicial Statistics brings before 
one, is a general diminution of crime since the year 1869. 

Statistics therefore show beyond a doubt that the present panic 
is due to ignorance of the real state of affairs and to erroneous im- 
pressions based upon insufficient data, or upon no data at all. The 
alarm is groundless. At any rate I have adduced facts, and the 
only facts which are available, in disproof thereof. And though I 
do not claim any infallibility for statistics I certainly do claim for 
them a greater value than for individual opinions.* What, then, 
becomes of the allegation that “crimes of violence have increased to 
an unprecedented extent”? The whole thing falls to the ground ; 
and yet it is upon a foundation so false as this that the Legislature 
is pressed to introduce exceptional legislation. And what for? To 
meet a state of things which does not exist. I have already shown 





* Asa sample of individual opinion I may notice the answer of one stipen- 
diary magistrate to. Mr. Cross. Having read a pamphlet of the late Mr. Com- 
missioner Hill, published in 1857, on Repression of Crime, in which no 
mention was made of crimes of violence, the inference is drawn that crimes of 
violence are of recent growth and did not then exist! The police super- 
intendents of Manchester answer this very completely when they say that 
** brutal assaults are less frequent in proportion to the population than they were 
a few years ago, and very much less frequent if the comparison be made with 
twenty years ago.” 
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that the demand for the lash is not supported by any evidence of its 
having repressed the crimes for which it may be inflicted. It has 
been freely administered by some of our judges. It has had a trial of 
ten years, and has failed. I have also endeavoured to show that 
there is no call for its extension to brutal assaults seeing that cases 
of this description are decreasing. And yet we are asked to adopt 
that most brutal and degrading punishment for offences which so vary 
in degree as to be utterly beyond definition. 

The garotter and those who commit robbery with violence followed 
a desperate calling, and committed their offences deliberately and in 
cold blood. To these it may be imagined the punishment or chance 
of punishment was a matter of calculation. Garotting or throttling 
was effectually stamped out by the heavy sentences inflicted by 
Baron Bramwell before the Flogging Act was passed, and that Act, 
directed against robberies with violence, has not had that effect. 
And even assuming for the sake of argument that the cat in such 
cases has had a deterrent influence, it by no means follows that it 
would have the like effect in the repression of brutal assaults. In 
ninety cases out of a hundred these assaults are committed in hot 
blood, under the influence of drink, and very often under great 
provocation, when the calculation of the degree of punishment, or 
of any punishment at all, is entirely out of the question. Under 
these circumstances no punishment whatever can have a deterrent 
influence. So long as drunkenness prevails brutal assaults will be 
perpetrated, and until the whole moral tone of the people of this 
country shall have been elevated by education there will be acts of 
violence committed. It is not to the lash that we have to look for 
the repression of crimes of violence. The punishment of violence 
by violence will never cure the sore. The only wonder is that with 
the wretchedness and misery which pervade the lowest grade of 
society the evil is not far more glaring and more horrifying than 
it is. 

Moreover, the law as it stands is amply sufficient to deal with all 
cases of this class. If the magistrates were not so enamoured of 
their summary powers ot so anxious to save the rates they would 
commit the more grievous cases for trial before a higher tribunal, 
where the culprit could be dealt with in a proper manner. Of 
course it is a monstrous shame that a man who nearly murders his 
wife should receive less punishment than a boy who traps a rabbit, 
and it is this inequality and frequent inadequacy of punishment that 
is the real cause of the present outcry for more severe remedies. 

The public indignation has been aroused chiefly through the absurd 

VoL. XIV. N.S. 1875. BB 
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measurement of punishments for offences of a totally different 
degree. But that is the fault of the administrators of the law rather 
than of the law itself. A steady and a resolute application of the 
severest penalties which the law now permits would be found ample 
to deal with all cases of brutal assaults. And so far as punishment 
can deter persons from the commission of violence, penal servitude 
would have as much, and more effect than flogging. Proof of this 
is given by the suppression of garotting (in the correct sense of the 
term) by means of the long terms inflicted upon garotters by Baron 
Bramwell at the Old Bailey in November, 1862. 

Then let us consider for a moment what would be the consequence 
of punishing wife-beating by flogging. All those who have had any- 
thing to do with police-courts, or who read police reports, know how 
difficult it is to get a wife to prosecute her husband for ill-treating 
her. She does everything in her power to shelter him, and even 
if goaded by repeated brutalities to make a complaint, yet when she 
comes to the box and sees her husband in the dock she relents, and 
either refuses to give evidence or suppresses the truth, and often 
attributes the blame to herself. If that is so now when'the punish- 
ment is a few months’ imprisonment, and not considered very 
disgraceful by the neighbours in their own rank in life, how much 
more difficult it would be to get a wife to charge her husband with 
an offence which would for ever degrade him. Besides, how would 
he ever return to his family? How would he live with a wife who 
had caused him to undergo this punishment? You may depend 
upon it he would argue himself into the belief that he was 
more sinned against than sinning, and his wife in prosecuting him 
would become an object of deeper hatred. The wife would go in 
perpetual danger of her life. It may be said she does so now, but 
she does so in a far less degree than she would then. It would be a 
very dangerous experiment. More heinous crimes still might be the 
result. At all events a man convicted of wife-beating and flogged 
should never be allowed to go back again to his wife. The very 
fact of his having had the lash on the prosecution of the wife 
should have the effect of a judicial separation. 

One of the most necessary elements in punishment is that it 
should be certain. Unless it is certain it cannot be deterrent, and 
must be unjust. At present the infliction of the lash is in the 
discretion of the judge. If extended to brutal assaults the pro- 
bability is that it would still be in the same discretion. It would 
never do to make it peremptorily inflictable on a ‘second or third 
conviction. For crimes of violence range in degree. It is clear, 
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therefore, that while some judges would freely use the lash, others 
would never resort to so shocking a punishment. Where would be 
the justice of this—where the certainty of punishment, and where the 
equality? If among the superior judges there is such divergence of 
opinion, extend the power to chairmen of quarter sessions and you 
enhance the uncertainty in the same ratio, while the proposition to 
confer the power on magistrates would make it more uncertain still. 
This last proposal fairly takes away my breath. Anything more 
monstrous the mind of man could not well devise. I really cannot 
find words strong enough to denounce a proposal so mischievous. 
And to confer the power on quarter sessions would be very little 
less objectionable. If we are going to revive a form of punishment 
which we gave up on mature deliberation and for a sufficient cause, 
and which is unknown in other civilised countries, let us at any rate 
guard against its abuse by restricting the number of those who may 
order its infliction. 

I have no wish to be looked upon as given to humanitarianism, 
nor must it for a moment be fancied 'that I have the slightest sym- 
pathy for persons capable of brutal assaults. I have no desire 
that such ruffians should escape punishment nor that their punish- 
ment should be tempered with any maudlin mercy ; but care should 
be taken that our efforts to protect the weak and to check brutality 
should not lead us to make offenders more brutal, and, by a greater 
degradation, render their reform impossible. 

In the Blue Book just published, giving the opinions of the judges, 
chairmen of quarter sessions, recorders, magistrates, and police 
officials, in answer to a series of questions put to them by the Home 
Secretary, the questions put to the judges and the questions put 
to the police authorities are so different that unless carefully noticed 
they are likely to be misleading, while the absence of statistics is 
conspicuous. In fact the Blue Book is a collection of opinions of 
no very great value. It shows that the majority of the judges are in 
favour of the extension of the lash ; but the only judge who attempts 
to deal with facts (Mr. Justice Lush) is flatly contradicted by Mr. 
Justice Keating and Mr. Justice Denman. Mr. Justice Keating, who 
appears to have been the only one who has deeply studied the 
question, is decidedly opposed to flogging, and I append the greater 
portion of his opinion :— 

The punishment is simply retaliatory, a principle I had supposed long since 
exploded. It is also most unequal in its application ; the number of lashes that 
would bring down the pulse of one man to a faint will be taken by another 


‘with comparative indifference, and yet the judge who passes the sentence has no 
BB2 
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means of discriminating. It is true all punishments are more or less unequal, but 
their inequality can in some degree be corrected ; but not so with the punishment 
of flogging. It is neither reformatory nor deterrent, which are the great objects 
of all punishments. It does not reform, for if the culprit be naturally brutal it 
makes him still more so, and if one was tempted to the commission of crime the 
flogging makes him desperate, stifles every regret or desire of amendment, and 
sends him forth a branded and hardened criminal, When flogging prevailed in 
the army and navy I believe that generally the same men were constantly punished 
for similar offences, and I should be surprised if a case could be found where a 
flogged mangbecame less vicious. How far the effect of the late statute has been 
reformatory or deterrent is not easily traced ; as far as my own experience goes I 
have observed no such effects. Some years since a brother judge at the Leeds 
Assizes ordered$flogging in every case within the statute. I went to Leeds on 
the following circuit, and he wrote to me to inquire how far the result of his system 
had beenfsalutary. I was obliged to inform him that the number of such cases 
happened to_be considerably larger, so much so that I was forced to pass very 
severe sentences, I have been also told by another of my brethren that at the 
same town of Leeds he has had prisoners before him again charged having already 
been flogged, but the extent of this could be ascertained by returns, although ten 
or eleven years is not perhaps sufficient to test the full effects of such a statute. 
I have heard judges say that the sentence of flogging produces great terror and 
alarm, and I can well understand it ; no man likes to be told he is to be flogged ; 
but the question is not what is his state when sentenced, but what is the effect 
after he has been so punished. But does it deter others? I think not; a private 
flogging in .a prison can scarcely have that effect. To be logical, the flogging 
should befas formerly, at the cart’s tail ; yet no one can doubt that the effect of 
such an exhibition would be to brutalise the masses. It is supposed that a man, 
knowing the punishment to be annexed to a particular crime, will avoid it; but I 
believe nine-tenths of the crimes of violence committed throughout England 
originate in public-houses and are committed under circumstances which exclude 
all reflection. The desire that he who inflicts pain should himself experience it 
is a very natural feeling, but should not, in my opinion, enter into a system of 
deliberate judicial punishments. The present outcry arises from some lenient 
sentences having been passed in cases of brutal assaults ; but these cases will not 
be met by a resort to a punishment so objectionable as flogging, and one long 
abandonedjfrom experience of its defects. I do not make these observations in 
any spirit of silly sentimentalism. If flogging really answered the objects for which 
the punishment is inflicted it ought to be resorted to; but I have a deep con- 
viction that it is a mistake. During more than forty years’ experience of criminal 
courts I have observed crimes diminish under a steady and comparatively lenient 
administration of the law; but Ithink the resort to flogging as a punishment will 
have a tendency to create a criminal class more desperate than any that now 


exists. 





AL LYN SAHIB. 
BY FRANK PERCIVAL. 


BOOK I. 

CHAPTER IX. 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide, 
No uttered syllable or woe betide! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side, 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 


Her heart in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 
KEATS, 


T is an easier thing to overthrow a Government by revolu- 
tion than to effect a change in a woman’s domestic 
arrangements.” Others have propagated this axiom, not 
I; but without prejudice, I venture to suggest that there 

will always be found a section, however small, of Eve’s daughters to 
whom it will apply. 

Foremost among these at the present time stands Mrs. Oakham, 
the respected housekeeper of the Towers. 

And circumstances are very hard upon her. 

In combination with her handmaidens, she has for some hours 
devoted herself to the novel task of brightening and adorning the 
breakfast-room. Some fine exotics have been obtained vf e¢ armis 
from the gardener for the large bay-window. Sundry vases and 
epergnes have been filled with the choicest ferns, flowers, and foliage 
the extensive conservatories can furnish. Mrs. Oakham’s best cap 
has been donned and her long-disused curtsey rehearsed, when, 
with the desperate velocity of an eagle paterfamilias foraging for his 
starving progeny, Felice swoops down upon the edible portion of 
the contents of the breakfast table and remorselessly carries it off to 
his eyrie, situated within the inaccessible retreat in the west wing. 

Such, at least, is the impression produced upon the amazed lady 
in authority, in spite of the utmost deference and courtesy on the 
part of the politic Italian, who completes his raid with the suggestion 
that one of the maids should follow with the tea and coffee ; and, 
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especially when Araminta of the spotless cap and carmine cheeks 
returns with the astounding intelligence that she has been met at 
the entrance to the long gallery, and not allowed to proceed farther, 
the lady’s wrath waxed hot against “the foreigner,” and her 
countenance fell. - 

Adjourning to her own room, where she was soon joined by the 
equally ruffled Samuel Anstey, she pours forth the story of her 
wrongs, adding that service is not what it was, the treatment they 
have had to put up with is shameful, and she does not see why she 
should put up with it. She has got a bit of money, and has long 
had an eye to a house of her own. What does he think of the 
White Swan at Buxton? Or doesn’t anything in the public line 
answer with only a woman at the head ? 

And while the lady toys suggestively with her rings, turning them 
round and round between finger and thumb, the vain old raven 
smirks and sings : 

Marry old Margery! No! no! no! 
But not aloud. 

Advising her not to do anything rashly, he heaps up his own plate 
with the best share of the delicacies of the table, and next day 
despatches a letter to a friend who has got a friend who knows. 
another friend who is a junior clerk in the National Provincial Bank 
of Derby. 

Upon receiving a reply to which confidential missive, the trite 
refrain again rises to the surface of his thoughts, and with all the 
strength of his asthmatic old lungs, and with infinitely more emphasis 
than before, he astonishes the young ravens in their nest by singing 
out lustily : 

Marry old Margery! No! no! no! 

All the while, however, the eyes and ears of Anstey and Mrs. 
Oakham were as wide opened as park gates to detect any sight or 
sound of the Lady Egla, his lordship, my lady’s maid, or even “ that 
ugly foreigner.” 

At last Mrs. Oakham could endure it no longer, and as her 
knowledge of her little ladyship—who, for all she knew, might be lying 
ill and unattended upstairs—dated from the day when she was born, 
she determined to go to her. 

Mindful of Araminta’s rebuff, she thought to steal a march over 
“the foreigner” by omitting the ceremony of knocking at the door of 
the ante-room. 

But when was Felice found napping? Certainly not now in the 
very citadel of the enemy. 
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She may turn and turn at the handle till her wrist aches. Well 
guarded are the sentinel’s outposts by weapons of cold steel. And 
she is reduced to the humiliation of rapping with her knuckles and 
waiting “the foreigner’s” good will and pleasure to let her in. 

Felice out-Felice-ed himself in politeness and good humour, dug 
out a chair that had once been dubbed “easy”—a wretched 
misnomer now—congratulated her and himself on “the fine sunshine 
it was to-day,” and adjourned to confer with himself aloud in his 
master’s study. 

Conference over, he returned, overwhelmed by regrets that 
“her ladyship was very much fatigue and not able, just at present, to 
see madame; but would send and let her know if to-day or 
to-morrow she would feel better.” 

“Did madame know of a suitable maid? Her ladyship’s Italian 
maid she had brought with her wished to go back—perhaps madame 
would lose no time in attending to it.” And Mistress Oakham 
presently found, to her surprise, that she had been most obsequiously 
bowed and scraped out of the room. 

Lady Egla was still so indisposed next day as to be compelled to 
receive her visitor in bed, and altogether the interview was 
scarcely as satisfactory to Mrs. Oakham as it might have been. Her 
ladyship, she eventually confided to Anstey, seemed so altered that 
if she had not known her so well she would have thought she was 
listening to a stranger. 

Neither was there any pleasing her. Araminta’s sister was a capital 
maid. She had the best of characters from Lady Blount. But no, 
she wasn’t good enough, she supposed, because she was sister to the 
head housemaid. If Lady Egla had not gone and stayed so long in 
foreign parts she would have been very different, she was sure. 

Altogether, the soul of the housekeeper was as disquieted within her 
as before. And “she had never seen my lady’s maid after all, that she 
hadn’t.” 

A day or two after this interview, the Italian maid having left, 
Araminta’s services were requisitioned, pending the advent of others. 

But as her ladyship seemed to prefer arraying with her own hands 
her dainty little figure, the labour was light, and Italian literature, 
under Felice’s auspices, was found comfortably to fill up the vacant 
hours. 

Thus a week passed ; and excepting on two occasions when she 
had driven out with Lord Beauchief, the Lady Egla had remained in 
utter seclusion in the west wing. 

And, but for the diurnal event of dinner, which his lordship took 
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in solitary state in the large dining-room, the master and mistress of 
the house might still have been a thousand miles from home. 

This was not as it should be, and of course called for and obtained 
the strictest censures from the well-wishing community whom long 
service had entitled to greater consideration. 

Closely pressed on the subject by Anstey or Mrs. Oakham, 
Felice would shrug his shoulders and suggest “ pazienza.” Ly no 
means omitting to enlighten them to the fullest extent of his power ; 
only this was always so limited that it scarcely amounted to anything 
at all. 

“ Miladi no recover the death of milor, nel tempo; in time she 
would be the same as always. Pazienza, my friends, pazienza. Now 
perhaps she will have health, and be as sunshine. Ah se non mora 


”? 


di dolore ! 

And stifling a deep-drawn sigh, his duplicity would culminate in a 
pretence of hearing his master’s silver call, and so he would escape 
further questioning. 

Meantime, as matters stood—few things seemed farther off than 
health and sunshine—even drives were relinquished, and but for an 
occasional wandering to and fro in the long gallery, her “little lady- 
ship ” would sit for days together at her window, gazing out upon the 
spires, towers, and rugged domes crowned with pinnacles, into which 
forms the far-off rock and precipice were blended against the blue 
horizon—if, indeed, she ever heeded their shape or existence, for 
often, when the shades of evening had changed the rugged scene into 
one of pathetic sublimity, she seemed to all appearance unmindful of 
the difference. 

Then would Felice steal in and light the lamp, brighten up the fire 
—for though in September her little ladyship always got chilly towards 
evening—and patiently—aye, even with a woman’s patience—wait 
until his young child of a mistress should turn towards the brighter 
side of the room and enable him to draw the rich window-hangings. 

Books selected by her brother were brought and placed in her 
way—some from the well-stocked library ; other and newer ones from 
the perennial founts, London and Edinburgh. 

But between their calf and paper-mottled bindings they might have 
held the most striking varieties of cuneiform writing ever exhibited in 
the Zend, Pehlevi, Sassanian, Arabic, or Coptic languages since the 
time of the great Fo-Hi, for all the Lady Egla knew to the 
contrary. 

No book was ever opened by her now, though in years gone by she 
had devoured them, especially the work of some weird old German 
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who essayed to find on the wings of birds, on shells of eggs, in 
clouds, in the snow, in crystals, in forms of rocks, a key to the 
great cypher writing of the Universe. 

All was now forgotten—forgotten as completely as though the 
fiery, soul-wrung ordeal she had undergone had been the grave. 

Her harp, tuned and made ready by loving hands, stood equally 
neglected. Even that of Teirtu would have been as silent, no will 
being hers to invite its soothing tones. Handel's ghost to its fond 
content might come and play the organ, on which in the body the 
great seraph teacher had often performed. Even then, probably, she 
would not have recognised its deep-toned swelling notes from the 
wind’s discordant wail. 

Sometimes, at rare intervals, in her languid saunter through the 
long gallery she would turn and gaze for a moment at one or other 
of the costly collection of pictures. 

One by Howard, “The Pleiads Disappearing,” was thus favoured. 
Less, however, than a group by Raphael, which rarely failed to 
exercise over her a painful fascination: the infant Jesus lying in his 
mother’s lap, with St. Ann standing by, and Joseph and St. John in 
the background. 

These and one other were all that ever had power to relax the 
painful rigidity of her features. This was by Pordenone, “ Christ 
calling Matthew.” A more graphic likeness was the latter of Lord 
Beauchief, many thought, than his own by Lawrence. 

September now was drawing to a close— 

And the little blue swallows, a goodly band, 


With morning light had left the strand, 
And followed the sun and the flower. 


And still no change had come to break the mysterious monotony 
of Alfret.-1 Towers. 

So monotonous, indeed, had the arrangements become that when 
Lord Beauchief one day ordered his dinner an hour earlier it was 
looked upon quite as an event, and one that almost called for expla- 
nation. 

Especially as immediately afterwards he ordered round the pony 
chaise, and drove forth unattended. 

Cogitation was rife in servants’ hall and housekeeper’s room, nor 
was the grievance mitigated when darkness fell, and his lordship 
showed no disposition to return. 
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CHAPTER X. 


So when rush the night winds howling 

I am bending to the blast— 

All my golden hope-dreams past— 

All my future overcast, 
With deep darkness storms are growling 

On the mountain. 
This is why I sit and listen, 
Broken heart and humble mind, 
To the rushing of the waters, and the roaring of the wind. 
W. MacKay. 


TAKING the road to Brandside, thus crossing two infant branches of 
the Dove, Lord Beauchief proceeded on his way to Buxton, where he 
called upon his old friend Dr. Fairbourne. Thence turning his 
ponies’ heads, he directed them through the steep gorge leading to 
Poole’s Hole. 

Here, on a ledge of rock, sat a boy whose occupation seemed to 
consist in throwing stones at everything endowed with life as long as 
it remained in sight. Fortunately for them, his victims had often to 
take the will for the deed. A basket stood by his side filled with 
toph-stone, corallines, madrepores, &c., which, to give him the benefit 
of the doubt, he may have collected, but which in the intervals of 
more pleasing excitement he would undoubtedly have liked to sell. 

He looked longingly at the ponies, his fingers meanwhile clutching 
greedily at a stone, when he was startled out of a year’s growth—and 
he needed it badly enough—by a voice calling out to him. It was 
only to come and hold the horses, however, and to hang on behind 
till the road widened enough for turning. 

This was awfully jolly—better even than “hitting ’em in the eye.” 
Although, when his lordship got down and left him in charge, it did 
seem a great pity that he could not combine all the luxuries of the 
position. If only he could have shied at them till they were stone 
blind, or driven them till they could no longer stand on their feet, or 
even plucked all the hair out of their tails, it would have been fine 
sport—something worth living for. But somehow he didn’t feel sure 
that the ponies “ wasn’t up to what he was a thinkin’ about ; they did 
look out o’ the corners o’ their eyes at a feller so.” 

Not the first by many made coward by conscience. 

Arrived at the entrance to Poole’s Hole, Lord Beauchief was com- 
pelled to lower his head and stoop considerably for the space of a 
dozen yards or so. And even when able to stand upright he must 
have found the mode of walking anything but pleasant. Uneven 
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ground strewn with rolling stones, and intersected by gaping chasms 
where gurgle and hiss imprisoned waters, is not altogether the place 
one would choose to peregrinate in with darkness dimly visible ; and 
yet his lordship steadily pursued his way—at least as steadily as cir- 
cumstances would permit—for at least a quarter of a mile. Was he 
seized with an overwhelming desire to revisit once more the show 
place of the cavern? Hardly probable ; and yet it seemed to strike 
him when he got there. It had, of course, diminished in size— 
that was only to be expected; but it was, in spite of his foreign 
experience, really beautiful. He stood and gazed at the roof— 
fretted with gleaming stalactites, which, hanging motionless, yet 
seemed to drop from ledge to ledge, forming exquisite net-work, 
lawn-like tissues, or delicate membraneous curtains—with evident 
satisfaction. Reaching to the misty summit of the dome stood a huge 
sheaf of pillars, like alabaster organ-pipes. Going to the other side 
of these, where was an opening to labyrinthine intricacies rarely 
explored, again and again he called “Jessy,” but with no better 
result than on his first entering the subterranean region. And 
retracing his steps to a place where the path (par courtesie) diverged, 
he took the one to the left, and finally, having given her up, came 
suddenly upon the fair object of his search, seated on a low stool 
and assiduously knitting by torchlight. 

Jessy jumped up in amazement. It was so long since she had 
had a visitor to the cavern that she had almost forgotten its possi- 
bility. 

“Why, Jessy, I have been right to the end for you. I was afraid 
you had left off coming here now.” 

“Well, sure, it’s the voice !—but it can’t be !—yes, that it is, I do 
think. It’s my lord hisself !” 

“‘T believe it is, Jessy. And I want you to do me a good turn. 
It won't be the first time, will it? Now, what do you say?” 

“T’ll say this, my lord—I’ll do it for ye, if it’s to crawl to the top 
of Mam Tor on my hands and knees.” 

“I don’t think it is quite so bad as that. But you will have to 
go away from here.” 

“ Never mind, my lord ; though Poole’s Hole is, and always will 
be, more like a home to me than my own cottage. Many’s the time 
I’ve been happy and comfortable in it all the night through, when I 
daren’t go home.” 

“All night! You don’t mean to say you have stayed here all 
night ?” 

“ That I have, my lord ; when he’s been there.” - 
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“ He is just the same, then ?” 

“Just the same, my lord. Not a bit of difference.” 

“ And he is still with you ?” 

“ Not now, my lord; he is at work at Stavely.” 

“‘ But you may have a visit from him any day. Is it likely, do you 
think ?” 

“ He said he shouldn’t come no more till Christmas. And I hope 
he won’t.” 

And while her visitor looked unutterably perplexed, and bit his 
lip till a coral drop stood upon it, Jessy gabbled somewhat about 
gratitude—not knowing that the word was fast dying out—adding 
that “since that time” (none specified) “no lady of the land had 
had warmer clothing nor more of it, and—whatever your lordship 
wants done, as I can do, I'll do it; so you needn’t be afraid I 
won't.” 

What need to speak su low? There are none to hear. And is it 
pallor or the gloom of the cavern that gives to the speaker's coun- 
tenance the hue of death as he whispers a question in Jessy’s ear ? 

Without a moment’s hesitation Jessy’s answer is ready. 

“For very sure I’ll come, my lord. When will you be wanting 
me?” 

“T’'ll take you back with me now.” 

“ Mayn’t I fetch my things ?” 

“You are sure he won’t be there ?” 

“*T can never be sure long together. But if he is I'll not go in, 
your lordship ; though I think even then you might trust me.” 

“T do trust you, Jessy. You know I do. Now go and get 
what you want, and if you are not back in an hour I shall conclude 
he is about, and will come again to-morrow at the same time. You 
will manage it then, won’t you ?” 

“Never fear, my lord; he aint there to-day. I should know it 
by a creeping all over me if he was. [I'll be back in half that time.” 

And she was as good as her word, notwithstanding her renovated 
appearance and neatly-packed basket. 

Lord Beauchief meanwhile had despatched his groom, unconscious, 
happily, of the narrow escape he had had of having to walk home. 

It was now damp, dark, and chilly ; and his lordship drew up the 
hood of the phaeton, thus shielding from malicious observation the 
full-blown graces of this matron of forty-five who, nothing loth, had 
in the space of less than a quarter of an hour consented to elope 
with a peer of the realm. 

Felice, in the secret, of course, of the contemplated abduction, 
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stood waiting at the hall-door, beneath the disdainful arms of 
Cromwell, to receive with due honours his master’s choice. 

Henceforth the glory of the earth was dimmed to Araminta. 

Astral influence rained its brightness full upon her through the 
rich lustrous hues of the oriel window, but it failed to cheer the 
drooping heart ,of Araminta. For the fiat had gone forth that exiled 
Eve from Paradise. 

Meeting her as usual in the long gallery, Felice, with sighs 
manifold and long-drawn as the plaintive wail of the breeze ex- 
piring beneath the noon-day sun in the vast American forests, 
poured into her ears a tale of woe unutterable—how he was 
“affatto inconsolabile that his carissima Araminta was not to do 
servizio for la signora any more for now.” 

“She had got a maid. And, per Bacco, it was un’ infamia. He 
had to do all things. It was little she would touch hand with. 

“ And miladi with her ankle-sprain. And no doctor till to-morrow. 
Ah!—the bell! Yes, ring the bell. When nothing presents 
itself, madame then ring the bell !” 

Araminta wondered how it was his ears were so very sharp. She 
often did not hear the bell when he did. 

But there’s one glory of long morning interviews undisturbed ; 
and another glory of transient interludes, back-stair conferences, and 
twilight assignations, thought Araminta. And despite the forced 
position she declined to accept stale-mate. 

Next morning brought Dr. Fairbourne. And being waylaid as 
he went out by the zealous-minded housekeeper, he gave such a 
bad report of her ladyship’s state, discoursing glibly of inflammation, 
lotion, bandages, and what not, that Mrs. Oakham invoked a 
blessing on the head of the new maid, and congratulated herself and 
Araminta on being so well out of it. 

The head housemaid, however, knew better. Nothing, she knew, 
would have afforded “the griffiness” greater satisfaction than holding 
a post of fussy importance in the sick room ; while as to herself, no 
condolences could soothe, no sympathy assuage her grief, and she 
fell to speculating what would be the result of obtaining a sprained 
ankle on her own account, but lost herself in regions nebulous ; 
unable, like Eve of old, to behold with clearness of vision both 
good and evil: the good that dwells in the rapture-beaming eye, 
persuasive accents, and soft-tongued blandishments of the flatterer— 
man ; and the evil within that bids him, serpent-like, hie away to 
the thicket—his mission accomplished ; leaving to his victim the 
lonely life, with “ conscious dreams encumbered.” 
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All too late for her peace of mind, Araminta came to the 
lamentable conclusion that the whole bundle of Felice’s fine 
speeches and flattering ways was included under the head of 
unmeaning attentions, “and was only the way them foreign fellows 
had of getting a girl to side with ’°em when nobody else would.” 

Araminta was wroth undoubtedly ; and at the next opportunity— 
they were few and far between now, for Felice was always in a 
desperate hurry—she asked spitefully “Is she waiting? Oh pray 
make haste. I did not know maids were ladies nowadays, to stay 
up stairs and be waited on.” 

“Lady or no lady, I only desire it was mia cara Araminta in 
place of her. She has the pride of a peacock. She was not en- 
gagée, she says, to go into kitchens and places. And miladi too ill 
to say she must go. Oime! I am so fatigue. I have much mind 
to turn back to Italia—la bell’ Italia.” 

“No, no, m’sieu, you must not say that. I'll help you a bit ; only 
ring the silver bell at the lancet window, and I'll be up in a second.” 

And the consequence was that the silver bell found itself in fre- 
quent requisition. 

Also Araminta. But then her services were paid for, though in 
impalpable currency. 

Moreover the time arrived when all her former honours were 
restored to her. The new maid had gone, and she was promoted to 
her place. But her duties had not yet commenced. Often latterly, 
while November, before ushering in the era of repose, hurled from 
high places her emblems of frailty, had the Lady Egla shown herself 
strangely agitated at every gust of wind. His master being out, 
Felice was now at his post, listening with intentness to every sound, 
and endeavouring in the intervals of the ever-increasing blast to 
distinguish the rumbling of the carriage-wheels that should herald 
his return, praying ‘devoutly the while to the “Santissima Virgine 
to guide his lordship home before miladi grow worse and fall,” 
as before he had seen her, into hysteria. 

Jessy’s reign had come to an end, and together with her bag and 
baggage she had been carefully packed up in the phaeton by Felice 
and driven off in state by his lordship. 

Owing to various circumstances—Felice’s thoughtlessness prin- 
cipally—the departure had been delayed unconscionably late, so 
late that the stars were struggling to put forth a feeble gleam, but 
had soon to give up the attempt in despair, as one dark cloud over 
another gathered over them, and whirled along with raging swiftness, 
as if intent on sweeping from the heavens the whole fraternity. 
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Higher and higher the wind arose, and it was with no feeling of 
dissatisfaction that in a momentary gleam of light which issued 
from between the vapouring masses of luminous cloud Jessy espied 
the roof of her humble cottage. 

“So far so good,” exclaimed his lordship, in accents of relief. 
“ But how, in the name of all the wonders of the Peak, are you 
going to get to it?” 

“Climb the bank, my lord. It ain’t the first time by a good 
many.” 

“What, with your luggage! - Well, I must help you, that’s all 
about it. But you will have to stand at the horses’ heads. There, so ; 
don’t be alarmed, but don’t move whatever you do.” 

And his lordship scrambled up the steep bank, laden with the 
impedimenta of the lowly cavern guide. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Come to the land where none grow old. 
7. * o * * 


No vain desire of unknown things 
Shall vex you there, no hope or fear 
Of that which never draweth near; 
But in that lovely land and stiil 

Ye may remember what ye will, 
And what ye will forget for aye. 


W. Morris. 

JEssy was very glad to get home again, in spite of the grandeur 
of being “‘a lady” (according to Araminta) at the Towers. 

But there was just a little payment to be made before this enjoy- 
ment could be fully realised ; for if there is one law more than 
another that never fails upon this rough little spinning ball in which 
we strive to live, it is that of retribution. 

I say strive to live, for is it not a fact that the greater part of this 
earth is either too hot or too cold? And if perchance our lot is 
cast in one or other of its two habitable belts—which must seem 
to erratic seraphim mere damp, green-mouldy streaks—we cannot 
remain unconscious of the fact that its huge stomach is filled with 
explosive gases, for ever threatening to reduce it to ashes. 

And nevertheless we go on strutting out our little span of days 
upon its thin fragile crust, calling it terra firma, with as much conse- 
quential stupidity as an insect on the bubble that floats her down 
the gutter. 

Jessy dived to the shingly bottom of a huge pocket for a key, big 
enough for Buckingham Palace. It failed, however, to open the door. 
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The rain, moreover, took it into its head to have a finger in the 
retributive pie. 


For a miner’s wife Jessy’s ssthetic tendencies were astounding. 
Long before she knew Poole’s Cave as a sight to be visited by 
the great rich. world, she had delighted to ensconce herself in a 
corner on some brilliant sunny morning, when a glimmer of sheen, 
not to be called light, penetrated its recesses and shed a radiance 
over the amber volutes and lily-bells of stone—on the brittle clusters 
of tawny bubbles and flowers with sparry thorns and twining stream- 
like stems. Not a scientific knowledge of Nature hers, but a 
glimmering impression of something very pleasant, as she sat a 
quiet, self-absorbed watcher of the dawn as of a new creation on 
each successive light-radiated spot. 

Once, when a poor little swallow had come fluttering—not inten- 
tionally, or with the view of “doing” this wonder of the Peak, but 
just because he had lost his way, like those bits of planets that 
having failed in the making, go on wandering for ever to and fro 
in the sky—Jessy watched him in an ecstacy of pleasure, never 
taking her eyes off him. And when, weeks afterwards, she dis- 
covered a pale forlorn plant, of uncertain form and defective 
development, she settled it, quite satisfactorily to her own: mind, 
that that divine little swallow had planted the seed in the bit of 
black mould, and set to work to cherish it like another Picciola. 

Jessy’s simple fancies had come, however, to a standstill beneath 
the sway of a more than ordinarily good-looking miner. And a more 
than ordinarily good for nothing fellow he turned out to be. 

Bitter but brief was poor Jessy’s wedded life. And now her only 
trouble in all the world—and he enough to disturb the peace of a 
whole planetary system, given the power—is her only son. 


“He has come back then, and bolted the door against me,” was 
her thought. 

But half convinced, she dragged her two baskets close together, 
and covered them well over with the warm shawl from her own 
shoulders. She then set to work to ascertain if possible in what 
the hindrance lay, and soon found, by an opportune flash of light- 
ning, that the door had been nailed up from the outside. This was. 
so far satisfactory that if ingress could once be obtained it would 
not be at the expense of peace. 

The slight fastenings of the lattice window proved less obdurate, 
and dropping first her baskets and then herself inside the cottage, 
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she proceeded to shut out the rain, and with flint and steel to strike 
alight. Then burst upon her view a scene of devastation enough 
to bewilder the most strong-minded housekeeper that ever lived. 

By means of much thoughtful ingenuity Jessy had contrived in 
her small abode a place for everything. But as if to be revenged 
upon her for her love of order, every article from peg, bracket, and 
shelf seemed to have come capering down to play at puss in the 
corner with their friends on the floor, and, !ike the celestial scape- 
graces we read of who descended to while away a leisure hour with 
Earth’s too fascinating daughters, had not cared to go back again. 

But the worst feature of the scene, and the one that revealed 
whose hand had struck the coward blow, was a hole made by tearing 
up some of the bricks by the hearth. Jessy’s eyes had at once 
sought that spot, and it was significant of the trials to which her 
life was subject that, with scarcely a sigh escaping her, she asked 
herself calmly-—— 

“What if he should return!” “But no,” she added, after a 
pause, “there was enough to last him yet awhile. And afore he 
does ”—— 

A gulp alone finished the sentence; the compression of her 
lips seemed to tell of some resolve too tremendous for speech. 
Quietly she sets about her preparations for the night, lighting a 
fire, unpacking her baskets, and only heeding the oft-recurring 
lightning flashes and increasing storm to ejaculate a hope that “‘ my 
lord may have got safe home.” 

Safe home! Yes, Jessy. Sleep on and take your rest. Be 
faithful to your trust. My lord by this time has got “‘safe home.” 

With the proverbial ingratitude of man, to say nothing of the 
inconstant lover, Lord Beauchief had no sooner resumed the reins 
than he congratulated himself heartily on that episode being ended. 

“Poor old Jessy” he ejaculated. “She is safe enough, firm as a 
rock. But I don’t altogether see my way with that reprobate son 
of hers if he should come home and blackguard her. I must see 
Symons and pave the way. And that other matter, too, must not 
be delayed. Terrible obstacles block the road, but it must be done, 
No good shirking any longer now. I will go up to London to- 
morrow and settle the whole thing. She will not like my leaving her 
so long. But what can I do? Oh! my darling! my darling! 
Would I had never been born, or had perished miserably in yonder 
Roumelian fortress. Sinner as I am, what have I done more than 
‘others that this curse should have fallen upon me? Upon me! ah, 


would that that were all! Would that the soul-harrowing tortures I 
VoL, XIV., N.S. 1875. cc 
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endure could be multiplied a thousand-fold, so that she were free 
from suffering. May my life long be spared to watch over her! 
Oh God! to think it could be otherwise! To imagine her left in this 
cold, hard world alone would drive me mad—mad, as without doubt 
I was that night, that horrible night, I passed roaming about the 
spurs of the Apennines, when as yet the burthen was only mine, 
when every blast of wind proclaimed it through the air and shrieked 
in my ears its fiendish accusation. How these horses pull! And 
the rain is soaking me through. Ah! I remember thinking Jessy 
would get wet. I ought to have seen her safely housed. Fool! 
how could I? Felice! Felice! Why are there not two Felices, one 
to stay with her, and one to come with me? Oh! ’tis well to be rich 
and noble! My rest on earth and hope of heaven almost depend on 
a valet-de-place and a miner’s wife. These horses will certainly have 
my hands off. And how dark it is between the flashes! It is 
my belief I have taken the wrong road somewhere.” 

And in truth he had. Taking advantage of his absence of mind, 
the horses, as if to emulate Jessy’s lares and penates, determined to 
throw off human control, and the result was that, maddened by the 
wild blast screeching and howling among the bleak and barren 
pinnacles of the mountain, they broke into a gallop he was totally 
unable to check. Their speed became frantic, and, powerless to 
restrain them, he could only hope by a vigorous hand in some 
degree to guide their headlong course. 

Onward they tore through the dreary moorland tract, and over 
the range of hills to the south of the Wye, whose swollen mass 
of wind-lashed waves now gleamed darkly full in their course. 
And it needed to strain every nerve and muscle of their driver 
to succeed in turning them from its perilous brink. 

Maddened with the power that fettered them, and terrified at 
the fierceness of the storm, reverberating long and loud among 
the mountains, they dashed wildly up a steep ascent, the foam 
flying from their nostrils like spray from a steamer’s prow, plunging 
down on the other side at a fearful pace. And Lord Beauchief 
begins to meditate a leap. “ But Egla! Where ami? How long 
shall I be getting home? Surely that would be a coward step. I 
wiil master them yet.” 

But for this thought, the thought of his sister, his unquiet spirit 
had found a mysterious charm in the wild race amidst the raging 
tempest. In spite of himself there was something congenial to the 
turbulent spirit within in perceiving its own expression on the face of 
nature. 
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While the rack swept stormily across the heavens, the bellowing 
hurricane ravaged the face of the earth, uprooting trees in its course, 
and the river rolled its chafed waters into frantic, eddying heaps, his 
soul had, all unwittingly, felt in harmony with the scene. But what 
is that dark object—that mass of deadly blackness, lying at the foot 
of the hill, not twenty yards ahead—a yawning chasm ? 

The shaft of an old mine. No room to turn, no power on earth 
to check, no safety in a bound. But only a grave among the cold 
damp stones, crushing the purple berries of the deadly nightshade, and 
staining with his life’s blood the pale white lichen tufts. 


CHAPTER XII. 


O dost thou know 
That I have left to-night my golden bed 
On the sharp pavement of thy woods to shed 
Blood from my naked feet, and from my eyes 
Intolerable tears ; to pour forth sighs 
In the thick darkness, as with footsteps weak 
And trembling knees I prowl about to seek 


Him whom I need ? 
‘W. Morris. 


Since Jessy’s installation in the west wing, Felice had but rarely 
caught a glimpse of his young mistress. 

She had ceased to wander in the long gallery since the evening 
when, raising her eyes to the picture of Hertha, ninth Countess of 
Beauchief, her own mother, the gleams of the setting sun had 
imparted to it such a life-like expression of reproach, as it seemed 
to her, that with a piteous stifled cry she had retreated to her 
room, not leaving it again for many weeks. 

And now, as the storm increased in fury and she listened to the 
winds of heaven let loose from their caves in the pale white clouds, 
dragon-like to ravage and devastate the earth, her awe-stricken soul 
quivered with fear and terror lest danger should overtake “her 
Norman.” Long before he could by any possibility have returned, 
her bell had more than once summoned Felice. And the question 
evermore to be asked in vain: “ Has he not returned?” was his 
to answer. 

As the hours passed on, and he ransacked his troubled brain for 
every possible contingency that might arise to cause so unpre- 
cedented a want of punctuality in his master’s movements, he grew 
as restless and perturbed as Lady Egla herself. 


Praying to the Santissima Virgine even was ineffectual, as, 
cc2z 
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standing by the window of the long gallery, he listened for the 
hundredth time to the noise as he hoped of carriage wheels, but 
which was only the wind’s hollow mockery of the wished-for sounds. 

The first violet tints of dawn, blushing in the increasing light to a 
soft roseate hue, had risen to announce the glory of another day 
begun, as, sick at heart, he turned away to behold slowly advancing 
up the gallery the Lady Egla. Pale, fragile, of almost unearthly 
beauty, she seemed, in the uncertain light, like a spirit from an un- 
known world. Her dilated sybilline eyes, filled with the dew of 
sorrow, distilled angelic meekness. But the agonised expression of 
her features too truly betrayed the tale of earthly suffering. 

Again and yet again the questioning lament— 

“Oh, what can have happened to him? It is quite morning.” 

“T cannot think, my lady. I will fetch you a shawl.” 

And the coward Felice was only too glad of the excuse. 

But she heeded nothing ; not even when standing full beneath the 
searching glance of the countess’s portrait did she bestow a thought 
upon its expression. The tangible terrors of the present have left 
no room for ideal fears. 

Slowly she totters towards the window, where in the window-seat 
Felice’s forethought has long since placed a cushion. 

A few more yards of road are seen from here than from her own 
room ; and, pressing her cheeks against the cold stone lintels—cold 
as the stones on which he is lying—she ceases not to watch the 
earliest spot by which he might be expected to appear. 

Leaving her loosely folded in the soft plaid, Felice retreated be- 
hind the screen at the head of the stairs, to observe, with fear and 
trembling, through its pierced bronze scrolls, the effect of this terrible 
strain upon her nerves. 

He had seen her in the convulsive throes of hysteria, and again in 
a deadly faintness like unto death. And he knew not which he most 
dreaded. 

But not for long together did Felice ever lose sight of the prac- 
tical side of things. And very soon, after a brief adjournment to 
his own domain, he was to be seen approaching his young mistress 
with a tray containing a cup of coffee and cakes of wafer magnitude. 

Experience had taught him what would be their fate if left to her 
ladyship’s tender mercies. So, tray in hand, he patiently waited. 

Unobserved at first ; after a while— 

“* Put it down, Felice. Presently.” 

“Tt will cool, my lady; I will hold it.” 

No ears for Felice’s logic ; no eyes for Felice’s tray. But at last, 
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as if to be controlled no longer, the words burst from her—“ Oh! 
Norman, Norman ! come.” 

“Would miladi like me to go look for him ?” 

“Oh, yes! Why did I not think of it before? You know the 
way ?” 

“TI will find the way, miladi.” 

“*Oh, then haste, haste, good Felice ; lose not a minute.” 

* Miladi will take some coffee first ?” 

“Time enough when Lord Beauchief comes. Oh! perhaps there 
has been an accident, and he is lying helpless. I insist on your 
going at once, Felice.” 

“I disobey milor’s commands to leave your ladyship. But I will 
go when you have had this.” And he ventured on a nearer approach 
with his tray. 

Fast as the excess of her emotion will permit she swallows the 
coffee. 

And now there is nothing for it but for Felice to leave the biscuits 
and depart. 

She sits watching him till he is out of sight, and for a time the 
renewal of hope gives her strength. Under its influence an impulse 
seizes her to be out and away. By what wild hope swayed who can 
tell? Returning to her room, she tears open drawer and wardrobe, 
and at last succeeds in finding hat and cloak, laid aside for many 
weary weeks, and, putting them on, goes down stairs ; but is fain to 
drop into one of the hall chairs to rest before proceeding farther. 

Mrs. Oakham, going into the breakfast-room (which was ordered 
to be got ready this morning for the first time), might, as she after- 
wards informed the recreant Anstey, have been knocked down with 
a feather to see her ladyship, white as a sheet, seated there at that 
time in the morning. 

But no feather being forthcoming for the purpose, she proceeded 
to air her best curtsey and to inquire whom her ladyship would have 
to attend her. 

“No one, thank you, Oakham. I shall not go far.” 

But she traversed the grounds as quickly as her feeble steps per- 
mitted, nevertheless ; and crossing over the Gothic bridge fearlessly 
stepped out upon the road, until coming to a spot where four roads met, 
she was undecided which to take, and dared not proceed any farther. 

Felice’s amazement at beholding her when, an hour later, he was 
returning from his vain quest may be imagined. What to say or how 
to say it he knew not. But he was saved much trouble in the 
matter. His evasions and prevarications were but too soon seen 
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through. And as hope gave way to despair, she quietly slid down 
at the foot of the limestone rock that jutted upon the road, and 
fainted. , 

Here was a predicament indeed. Felice had his hands full with a 
vengeance: and some few seconds were undoubtedly given to deli- 
beration. No, there was nothing for it, he decided finally, but to 
carry her ladyship, in his small but sinewy arms, home as fast as 
possible. If Cleo had sense enough to canter home toa good stable, 
well ; if not, so much the worse for Cleo. 

Much as his arms ached—for it was but a small casket Felice’s 
soul abode in—his heart was far sorer. And he had no sooner de- 
posited the slender figure in Mrs. Oakham’s safe custody than, much 
to the surprise of Cleo, who strangely enough had followed in the 
rear, he threw himself upon her back and rode off for Dr. Fairbourne. 

Felice’s previous mission, though he knew as little where to look 
for Jessy and her cottage as he did for Moses in his tomb, had not 
been without a certain method in its madness notwithstanding. He 
had wished to exorcise the feeling of despair that was beginning to 
weigh down Lady Egla, and he was not altogether without a hope of 
stumbling upon his master or of hearing news of him in some 
direction. 

Failing this, he determined on having recourse to Dr. Fairbourne, 
the sole individual, as far as he knew, who was in any way in his 
master’s confidence. 

This programme he had zealously carried out. Jessy’s intelli- 
gence, as we know, was viZ. And thus it happened that this was 
the second occasion on which Felice had called on the doctor this 
morning. 

Dr. Fairbourne was in no way surprised, the result being precisely 
what he had foreseen when he ordered his carriage to be in readiness 
at least a couple of hours before his usual time for going out, in 
order to convey him to the Towers. 

No time was therefore lost. And the Lady Egla recovered from 
her swoon, he set about considering what course he should take in 
reference to his lordship without risking the accusation of undue and 
injudicious meddling. 

To this end, having turned off one or two urgent cases, he returned 
home to acquaint his partner with what was in store for him, and 
as he drew up at his own door, who should be doing the same from 
the opposite direction but the Mayor of the neighbouring town of 
B——,, a frequent visitor, and well known at Buxton. 

The horses at once proceeded to hob-nob with graceful cordiality, 
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congratulating each other on the fineness of the autumnal morning 
and the probability of a liberal supply of corn throughout the winter. 

There was a suspicion of condescension on the part of the doctor’s 
horse as he neighed acquiescence in some of these remarks, knowing 
the antecedents of the mayor’s horse, and that he lived in a manufac- 
turing town. 

Meanwhile the mayor’s horse was thinking that if the doctor's 
horse did look particularly sleek and had a much better equipage 
to draw than he had, he had to work morn, noon, and night for it. 
But it was in vain he sought comfort from this source. He knew— 
none better—that as a doctor’s horse he occupied a permanent 
status in society, while he—in bitterness of spirit he acknowledged 
it—might again be relegated to the innkeeper’s tender mercies, his 
master having only aspired to keep a carriage when his soul had 
gone hankering after the mayoralty. 

And had he given way to the agony of his feelings his head would 
have drooped upon his much-enduring breast, and so betrayed him. 
But being a horse of some metal—thanks to his native town per- 
haps—and not given to wear his wrongs upon his harness for doc- 
tors’ nags to sneer at, he plucked up courage, gave it a scornful toss 
instead, and neighed a shrill defiance. 

Meanwhile, “washing his hands with invisible soap in impercep- 
tible water,” the Mayor, standing by the doctor’s door, was dis- 
cussing the advisability of his proceeding with him to the scene of 
an accident, “an accident which has just been communicated to me 
personally, and which I am desirous of investigating for myself, 
believing, as I do, that it will be found to have happened to some 
person of—of quality—of position. You understand me, Dr. 
Fairbourne, I am sure; and will not refuse me your aid—your own 
individual aid I mean, not an assistant’s.” 

“T will go, certainly. One moment while I look to my case. Oh! 
all right. Suppose you step in and tell me about it after ; it will save 
time.” 

The Mayor of B was a verbose man; mayors usually are. 
But the substance of his communication was to the effect that a 
couple of labourers, going to their work, had occasion to pass by the 
opening or shaft of an old worked-out mine, and had been attracted 
to its edge by hearing a strange noise. Owing to its depth and the 
obscure light of the early morning, they were unable to ascertain the 
nature of the sound they heard, but judging from the state of the 
ground, and what seemed to them to look like an overturned 
carriage, there appeared but little doubt that an accident, involving 
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loss of human life probably, had occurred, and they had hastened 
back to Buxton for the means and appliances of rescue. 

‘Their inquiries had somehow reached the officious visitor, and in 
the exuberance of his zeal he had volunteered to “look up” a doctor 
and go with them. 

Highly philanthropic and commendable! And altogether free 
from any thought about a paragraph in the papers on the following 
day ! 

But when, having listened in agony to the story, Dr. Fairbourne 
made known to him his fears that it might turn out to be Lord 
Beauchief, it almost seemed that he felicitated himself upon that or 
anything else happening that should bring into juxtaposition the 
illustrious names of Lord Beauchief and Ebenezer Higginbotham, Esq. 

Very weary and sick at heart was Dr. Fairbourne, as, closing his ears 
all he could to the man’s insufferable gabble, he pondered on the 
effect of this awful calamity upon the Lady Egla. He would not 
permit himself to doubt ; that was a refuge that would crumble to 
pieces, and leave his mind too disturbed for action. 

And need enough there was—arrived at the scene of the accident— 
for a clear head, a willing hand, and a stout heart. 

With Lord Beauchief life was found to be quite extinct, the noise 
heard by the workmen having proceeded from one of the horses that 
had still a remnant of life left in it. 

To prepare the inmates of the Towers for the reception of the 
mutilated remains of its late master was now the next proceeding, and 
Dr. Fairbourne’s mention of its urgency being made with much sinking 
of the heart and voice, the irrepressible Mayor undertook “ the job,” 
as he called it, upon himself, and to the consternation of the doctor 
drove off without him. 

Scarcely had he, however, entered the grounds, before the lynx- 
like eyes of Felice were upon him, and cutting across the grass he 
presented himself before the astonished Mayor, with the request that 
he would favour him with his business, and not proceed farther. 
Was ever a chief magistrate so insulted before? Ebenezer Higgin- 
botham thought not, and emphatically announcing his intention of 
going on to the house and seeing the Lady Egla, he ordered the 
coachman to drive on. 

With quiet resolve Felice got possession of the horse’s head, and 
pertinaciously held on, so that nothing more than a walk was 
possible, and thus the noise of the wheels was reduced to a minimum. 

Of course there was no other answer to be given him in the hall 
than had previously been given him in the carriage, viz., that the 
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Lady Egla was ill, and unable to see any one. But it took hima 
long time to comprehend the situation. That he should have been 
at all this inconvenience, merely to come here and be insulted 
by a meddlesome servant, and prevented from obtaining an intro- 
duction to her ladyship, was intolerably disgusting ; and wishing 
the doctor, whom he beheld in the distance, “ trudging along like a 
clodhopper,” the like success, he turned on his heel and went off, at 
the despondent Jack’s fastest trot. 

Two or three words only from the doctor’s lips, and the tale was 
told to Felice. He was not a strong-minded Englishman, poor 
fellow! but merely a soft-hearted Italian; and so the rain poured 
down his cheeks, and hung like drops of diamond dew upon his 
ruffled beard. He protested against their presence by ignoring 
them. He called himself “ pazzino” in the eyes of “ this Inglese,” 
and vainly sought to restrain himself. Half way up the stoical 
height, the thought of her “little ladyship” per sempre solitaria over- 
took him, and breaking forth afresh, he blubbered like a bastinadoed 
negro. 

On the whole the doctor found it trying, even to his well-seasoned 
nerves, and most gladly would he have been following in the wake 
of the retreating chief magistrate. 

At this juncture Mrs. Oakham put in an appearance, being sent 
by Lady Egla to know if Lord Beauchief had returned. 

Felice, cowardly as ever, fled at this, and had it out with himself 
in a corner. And so the doctor, gulping down the lump in his 
throat as best he might, had to tell the terrible tale over again. 

‘The housekeeper bore it better than he expected—she even 
enunciated a text of Scripture to prove that most people die sooner 
or later; and although her tears were destined to be too much for 
her before long, just now she had equanimity enough to determine 
on not giving way like “that foreigner.” 

But Lady Egla had to be told. And who was to do it? The 
doctor hardly thought she would hear the news and live. It was 
like undertaking the post of executioner. 

Her ladyship’s bell rang. 

Mrs. Oakham thought some one else had better go. She had not 
a text of Scripture handy to prove the necessity of her doing what 
she disliked. 

The doctor did not feel at all sure that Felice would not be less 
unacceptable than himself. But he was too little under control. 
Another impatient ring from her ladyship. 

Oh, why in such haste, Lady Egla, to shake life’s hour-glass? 
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That summons answered, its remaining grains of sand record each 
second laden with an agony of despair. 

No more delay. Again the burthen falls upon the doctor, and 
accompanied by Araminta, he proceeds to her ladyship’s apart- 
ments. 

Never had he seen her look more beautiful, as with parted lips 
and eyes turned full upon him, she hungered for good tidings. 

The task he had undertaken he felt was beyond him, and he 
endeavoured to temporise and to reveal but half the truth. It was 
useless ; Love's instinct was not to be deceived. The doctor's face, 
moreover, refused to participate in the deception. And just as 
before, to-day, by the limestone rock, her graceful, child-like figure 
would have slid quietly to the ground but for a strong arm—albeit 
it came from an aching heart—supporting her. 

Gently laid on the bed, one restorative after another was tried, 
for some time ineffectually. But at length a flickering ray of life 
returned, mindless, soulless, and precarious as a quivering drop of 
water on a lotus leaf; now seemingly at peace within its fibrous 
valleys, now pendant on the jagged brink which overhangs the 
insatiate ocean of eternity. 


Norman, tenth Earl of Beauchief, after resting for awhile in the 
state bedroom, had with much pomp and splendour been carried 
to the spacious family vault at Monyash. 

Noble relatives had relieved Dr. Fairbourne of the unprofessional 
portion of his responsibilities. 

The heir-at-law had fixed the New Year for taking possession. 

The benignant moonlight, casting over the snowy earth’s electric 
jewellery her garment of purest, chastest white, enveloped in the 
soft radiance of one of her most effulgent beams the erring but 
unconscious and repentant girl, and, wafting her soul into the 
glistening halo of the upper glory where glows triumphant the 
Southern Cross, she steeped it in the crimson splendour of the dawn, 
and laid it spotless before His great white Throne. 


(Zo be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


THE intended celebration this year of the five-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Boccaccio, who would have been a lawyer had it 
not been—so he says—for a sight of Virgil’s tomb, suggests a 
remarkable addition to the museum of literary curiosities. Poetry 
could ill afford to spare the 


Clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross. 


Petrarch was a law-student—and an idle one—at Bologna. 
Goldoni, till he turned strolling player, was an advocate at Venice. 
Metastasio was for many years a diligent law-student. Tasso and 
Ariosto both studied law at Padua. Politian was a doctor of law. 
Schiller was a law-student for two years, before taking to medicine. 
Goethe was sent to Leipzic, and Heine to Bonn, to study juris- 
prudence. Uhland was a practising advocate and held a post in the 
Ministry of Justice at Stuttgart. Riickert was a law-student at Jena. 
Mickiewicz, the greatest of Polish poets, belonged to a family of 
lawyers. Kazinczy, the Hungarian poet, and creator of his country’s 
literature, studied law at Kaschau. Corneille was an advocate and 
the son of an advocate. Voltaire was for a time in the office of 
a procureur. Chaucer was a student of the Inner Temple. Gower 
is thought to have studied law : it has been alleged that he was Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. Nicholas Rowe studied for the bar. 
Cowper was articled to an attorney, called to the bar, and appointed 
a commissioner of bankrupts. Butler was clerk to a justice of the 
peace. The profession of Scott need not be stated. Moore was a 
student of the Middle Temple. Gray, until he graduated, intended 
himself for the bar. Campbell was in the office of a lawyer at 
Edinburgh. Longfellow, a lawyer’s son, spent some years in the 
office of his father. The peculiarity of this list—which might be 
extended with little trouble—lies in the eminence of these six-and- 
twenty names it contains. If they were omitted from literary history, 
Italian and German poetry would be nowhere, France would be 
robbed of one of its greatest and most national poets, English poetry 
would lose its father and in all respects be very appreciably poorer. 
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If less classic names in poetical history are taken, such as Tal- 
fourd, Macaulay, Bryant, and Barry Cornwall, the list might be 
infinitely extended ; and if filial relationship to the legal profession 
be considered, as in the case of Wordsworth, the close connection 
between poetry and law will look such a matter of course that the 
few eminent exceptions will only tend to prove the rule. Milton 
was the son of a scrivener. There is no need to endorse the 
fancy that Shakespeare may have been a law clerk, or to suggest 
that Dante might have been influenced by a residence at the great 
legal university of Bologna. But there is another list strikingly to the 
purpose—the long roll of great lawyers who, like Cicero, Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Somers, Blackstone, and Sir William Jones, have found 
flirtation with the muses no impediment to their marriage with the 
law. It may be that this close connection of two seemingly irrecon- 
cilable pursuits is due to some rule of contrast; or is it that fiction, 
romance, and verbiage afford to poetry and law a common standing 
ground ? 





Was it really a glass slipper by means of which the darling little 
Cinderella of nursery romance and pantomime triumphed over her 
unnatural relatives and won the hand of the Prince? Dr. Bikkers 
declares that it was not. It is a philological blunder. The story of 
Cinderella was a tradition before it was put into print in the French of 
Charles Perrault, and in medizval French the phonetic equivalent of 
verre (glass) was vaire, a kind of variegated or spotted fur. The first 
man who translated the spoken into the written legend is answerable 
for the introduction of verre instead of vaire, and hence for changing 
the fur slipper of the ancient story into the now universally accepted 
glass slipper. The vzerre is a manifest absurdity. The pretty 
Cinderella could not have danced in it without disaster at once to 
the slipper and the little foot. The fur slipper has on the contrary 
abundant excuse for its appearance in the story, for Was not the 
wearing of “fur and other pelletery” rigidly forbidden by the 
sumptuary laws to all but princes and princesses ? 


I quire expected when I printed that glowing and somewhat 
vehement article by Mr. Arthur Clive, entitled “The Trammels of 
Poetic Expression,” that the daring theory therein laid down, and 
vindicated with so much fervour and so much untrammeled poetic 
expression, would be very quickly challenged. My anticipations 
have proved correct. I am favoured with several communications 
on the subject, and among them the article by a new contributor 
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headed “Is Verse a Trammel?” which I have printed in this 
number. To Mr. Omond’s paper I will add the substance 
of an expostulation against Mr. Clive’s doctrine addressed to 
me by a gentleman who is in the lists of the young poets 
of the time, and to whom, so far as I can judge, rhyme 
and rhythm do not present themselves as trammels of poetic 
expression. My friend challenges Mr. Clive to prove his case by 
the setting side by side of passages in which the great writers of 
prose have gone beyond the great writers of verse in grace, strength, 
and clearness, and asks “ Will he be able to set by the side of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ any prose epic which can iavourably contrast with it in these re- 
spects ?” He believes that Mr. Clive would seek in vain for such a 
specimen of prose, and if it is contended that the test is unfair, since 
most writers of epics have bound themselves by these heathen fetters 
of rhythm, he asks, “ Will the writer of the article undertake to show 
in what manner any thought in Dryden’s ‘wretched’ verses can be 
improved by its transformation into prose, or to point out any pas- 
sage in that writer in which he is fettered in expression by the use of 
rhyme? Can he show where the genius of Shakespeare is crippled 
or fettered by the use of the commonly-accepted form of poetic 
expression ?” “The testimony of a great poet,” he adds, “may be 
worth something. Wordsworth writes that to him it has often 


been 
Pleasure to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. 


Taking one of Wordsworth’s sonnets as an example, I think it would 
be impossible to render in any purer, finer, and terser form the 
thought expressed in that beginning ‘Adieu, Rydalian laurels.’ 
To the master of rhythm, rhythm brings no fetters. It rather lends 
wings. And, indeed, I notice that Mr. Clive insists upon the 
thythmic character of much of the magnificent prose he quotes. 
Why should it not be as much a ‘trammel’ upon the writer to 
produce rhythmic prose as verse? Mr. Clive does not seem to 
see that the passage he quotes from Milton tells against himself. It 
is written in verse, and he quotes it to show that it reads as well in 
prose. All great writers have risen into music in the expression of 
great thoughts or gentle fancies. But prose has other functions than 
the expression of either of these. What sort of piebald composition 
would ensue were a prose writer to throw himself into verse every 
time he reached a passage of genuinely poetic character? Plato 
adopted prose because it was more suited for the body of his 
work than verse. That he frequently wrote passages which were 
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poetical in character is no more an argument for a versified handling 
than the fact that Homer sometimes nodded would be an argument 
in favour of the ‘Iliad’ being degraded to prose. In either case the 
writer has chosen that general form of expression which has most 
completely commended itself to his artistic sense and to his feeling 
of the general fitness of means to end. That Plato in the expression 
of a great thought rises to musical expression is an argument for 
music. The versified form of expression is the highest kind of music 
of which speech has so far been found capable, and is but the com- 
pletion of the principle for which Mr. Clive himself argues. He 
contends for musical speech. The poet offers him the noblest of 
word-music. The bonds of rhyme act only as a check upon 

quacity and looseness. The poets of England alone have amply 
proved that it is possible most clearly to express in verse every 
shadow of thought and feeling. Besides this, rhyme has an emphasis 
of its own. Take Butler’s famous lines, and put them into any pos- 
sible prose form, and see how much in ‘go’ and sparkle the 


thought will lose. 
What makes all doctrine plain and clear ? 
—About two hundred pounds a year. 


The rhyme in this case makes one-half the force of the jest. Or let 
the attempt be made to rival in prose the exquisite appositeness of 
old Chaucer’s lines— 


Nowher so busie a man as he ther nas 
And yet he seeméd busier than he was.” 


But my correspondent does not confine himself to the theory. He 
is at issue with Mr. Clive touching the merits of Walt Whitman as a 
poet, of whom he says:—‘“ He seems to me very accurately to 
describe his own productions in the passages cited by Mr. Clive. I 
cordially agree with the bird who reproves his ‘gab,’ and I also 
agree with Whitman himself in his estimate of his own verses as a 
‘barbaric yawp.’ I think I might possibly find a versified passage 
—-say in Shakespeare—which should at least equal in beauty, truth, 
and completeness of expression anything Mr. Clive can find in the 
prosy pages of Walt Whitman.” 





My correspondent who, in January, expressed his indignation at 
the common use of the term “bar sinister,” thus replies to Mr. W. 
Annesley Mayne’s remarks on the same subject which appeared last 
month :—“I trust Mr. Annesley Mayne did not think that, in my 
fit of spleen, I forgot the office of the dafon as ‘the proper and 
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most usual note of illegitimation,’ as Guillim puts it. But I should 
not call a man an ‘ignoramus’ for saying ‘bend sinister’ instead of 
‘baton.’ According to Seton’s ‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in 
Scotland,’ ‘on Scottish seals.of the sixteenth century a bend appears. 
to be a more frequent mark of illegitimacy than a baton.’ The Earl 
of Moray, son of James IV., bore the arms of Scotland with a full- 
fledged bend sinister. The Regent Earl of Moray, son of 
James V., also bore a bend. Nisbet fights so hard to defend the 
bend sinister from being held a sign of dishonour as almost to over- 
prove his case, by showing that he was opposing a general opinion. 
The reason he gives for its being a very uncommon bearing in 
England, France, Italy, and Spain is that it was supposed to be a 
note of illegitimacy—of course in the days when public opinion 
made, and was, the law. M. Simon, who was not an ignoramus, 
speaks, in his ‘Armorial Général de |’Empire Frangais,’ of the 
bend sinister (presumably including, but not specifying its diminu- 
tives) as being in former times the sign of illegitimacy. To speak, 
therefore, of a ‘bend sinister’ instead of a ‘baton’ is, at worst, 
a pardonable inaccuracy on the part of an unheraldic novelist ; and 
at any rate a writer of taste likes to avoid an air of pedantry when 
he can do so without making a gross blunder. But to speak of a dar 
sinister is utter nonsense and shows gross ignorance of the meaning of 
words. It is against the bar sinister, therefore, that I protest ; 
and I am obliged to Mr. Mayne for supplementing my statement 
of what people do mean by telling them what they ought to 
mean. ‘Baton’ shows special knowledge; ‘bend sinister ’—at the 
least—shows general knowledge ; but ‘ bar sinister’ shows zo know- 
ledge. And so let it henceforth be despatched to the land of ‘round 
triangles,’ where black is white and popular novelists take heed to 
understand words before they employ them—in short, to the land of 
Nowhere.” 





I HAVE seen it stated in more than one journal lately that the 
death of Mr. George Finlay (who, if he was not a great historian, 
only missed that rank by a very slight shade of inferiority) removed 
the last of the band of sympathisers who poured into Greece from 
England during the Greek struggle for independence. Perhaps 
that is true if we speak strictly of English sympathisers ; but it would 
not be true if we took in New England as well as old. The latter 
sent Byron and Cochrane (the adventurous Dundonald), Gordon, 
Leicester, Stanhope, Church, Hastings, Finlay, and others. All these 
are dead. New England sent a brave and good man who is still 
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living, but who has acquired so very different a reputation since then 
that the world has probably forgotten his youthful efforts as a volun- 
teer on Greek battle-fields.. I speak of Dr. Howe of Boston, who is 
so well known for his successful education of deaf-mutes, and who be- 
came specially known to English readers by Dickens’s account of the 
case of Laura Bridgman, the poor girl from whose imprisoned senses 
Dr. Howe removed so many a seal. Dr. Howe fought for Greece 
when he was young, and endeavoured after the success of the struggle 
to establish an American colony there. More than forty years after 
he left his Boston home again to render what help he could by his 
surgical skill and his philanthropic énergy to the insurgents of Crete 
in their desperate struggle against the Turkish Government. ‘This 
was indeed following the precept of Schiller’s hero, and reverencing 
when a man the dreams of his youth. When the Cretan effort was 
crushed Dr. Howe visited Greece again, and then went quietly home 
to teach his deaf-mutes in the excellent Boston institution in which 
Dickens saw nothing to ridicule. Dr. Howe’s wife, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, is well known as a poetess in her own country, and will be 
remembered by some of my readers as the heroine of a well-meant, 
somewhat romantic, and wholly hopeless expedition to England to 
organise a great peace movement of women two or three years 
ago. 

Mr. Lucy, as the author of the biographical sketch of the late 
Tom Hood in my January number, and the writer of a letter in last 
month’s “Table Talk” touching an absurdly unfair and virulently 
personal attack upon him in connection therewith which appeared 
in a column of literary gossip called “Waifs and Strays” in the 
Weekly Dispatch, asks me to print the following letter :— 

Dear Sylvanus Urban,—After the Gentleman’s Magazine had gone to 
press last month I learned upon unquestionable authority that Mr..Sampson was 
not the writer of the “Crow and Vulture”’ paragraph which appeared in a weekly 
newspaper, and for the publication of which the editor has since, in the frankest 
and most handsome manner, expressed his regret. I need hardly say that in 
making the attribution I did last month I acted upon information of the most 
positive and circumstantial character. I hope you will give me room to say how 
deeply I regret that the small part I have taken in an unseemly quarrel which 


has been thrust upon me has been varied by an unintentional misrepresentation. 
—TI remain yours faithfully, HENRY W. Lucy. 


Savage Club, roth February. 
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The Commissioners of Patents’ Journal. 
Patent on which the Stamp Duty of £50 has been paid for 


PROLONGATION OF PATENT. 


581. DUNCAN CAMERON, of the Firm of Macniven and 
ae for an invention of ‘‘ Improvements in Metallic 
ens. 


RZ CAUTION.—PurcHasERS SHOULD SEE 
THAT THE NAME OF THE PEN AND THE NAME 
OF THE ManuracturERS—MACNIVEN & 
CAMERON—arE STAMPED ON EACH PEN. 


R27" BEWARE OF THE’ PARTY 
OFFERING SPURIOUS IMITATIONS 
OF THESE PENS. 


The source of many a Writer's woe has been discovered. 


PENS! PENS!! PENSI! 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
“The misery of a bad Pen is now a voluntary 


infliction.” 

Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pen! 
1200 Newspapers recommend them. 
See Graphic, May 17, 1873- 

Sold by all respectable Stationers. 


“= MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


23 To $3 Bian Street, Eoinsureu. 











MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S 


PENS. 


Oxford University Herald says—‘‘ These Pens have been aptly termed by a 
contemporary 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
THE WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and 1s per Box, 


Standard says—-“ The Waverley will prove a treasure.” 


[THE OWL PEN, - 6d and ls per Bor. 














Court Journal says—‘‘ The Owl is par excellence the Ladies’ Pen. 


THE PICKWICK PEN, 6d and Is per Box 


Engineer says—*‘ The Pickwick embodies an improvement of great value.” 


THE PHAETON PEN, 6d and Is per Box. 


The Queen says—‘‘ The Phaeton Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid writing.” 


THE HINDOO PEN, Nos. 1, 2, & 3, 1s per Box. 


The Luchnow Times says—“ We recommend them strongly to their living 
namesakes and others.” 


THE HINDOO BARREL PEN, Nos. 2 and 3, 
2s per Box. 














Deccan Herald says—‘‘ The name is a passport:to public favour.” 


WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1/6 per Box. 


The Tablet says—“ The Waverley Barrel Pen suits the requirements of any hand.” 


BROAD ARROW PEN, - - 1s per Box 











The RAILWAY GAZETTE says—‘‘ We have tried them all, and more agreeable Pens we 
never wrote with in our lives. There is magic about these Pens.” 





—— 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE STATIONERS. 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN &X CAMERON, 
23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Dover Chronicle says—“ The nation at large owes a debt of gratitude to the Patentees for their 
excellent inveuation.” 
s@ SEE OTHER SIDE. 
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SPANYSH. GERMAN. 


RUSSIAN, 


ITALIAN. 


JUST OUT—THE HINDOO PENS! 


“HE MISERY OF A BAD PEN IS NOW A 
VOLUNTARY INFDIOTION.” 
“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


The Reading Herald says, “The world has been endewed 
with one of the greatest blessings, in the manufacture of these excellent Pens,” 


1200 Newspapers recommend them. 
Patenrers—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair St., Edinburgh. 





Grande Nouveauté—Plumes Indiennes. 
Une mauvaise plume est un véritable malheur. 
C’est un bienfait pour l’humanité que la 
Plume “ Pickwick,” “ Owl,” et “ Waverley.” 
Le Reading Herald dit que la fabrication de ces plumes est pour le monde un 
des plus grands bienfaits. 
1200 journaux les recommandent. 
Seuls fournisseurs brevetés—MM. MACNIVEN ET CAMERON, 
23—33, Biairn StreEet, EprinBoure. 


So eben erfhienen—Die HINDUS GStablfeder! 


Das Elend einer fdledhten Feder ift heutigen Tages eine freiwillig auferlegte Strafe, 
Die “ Pickwick,” “ Owl,” und “* Waverley,” Feder find 
Den Menfehen als eine Wohlthat und ein Heil gugefommen. 


Die Reading Herald fagt : “ Die Welt ift, burd) die Fabrifation diefer ausgeseidhe 
neten Federn mit einer der grdfiten Wobhlthaten gefegnet worden. 
1200 Beitungen emafeblen fie. 
Patent-Cigenthiimer: Herren Macniven und Camerox, 23—33 Blair St., Edinb. 








; Invencion Novisima! Plumas Dichas “ Hindoo.” 
Lo molesto de una mala pluma, no ha de ser, en el dia, mas que una 
penitencia voluntaria. 


| Quan grande el bien que desc&brese, 
En las plumas, “ Owl,” “ Pickwick,” y “ Waverley!” 


Dice el Reading Herald, “Se ha enriquecido al mundo con un tesoro inesti- 


mable, ofreciéndole tan escelentisimas plumas.’ 
Tambien vienen encomendadas por otros 1200 diarios. 


Pri ivilegiados—Macyiven & CamuEnon, 23—33, Blair St., Edinburgh. 





BOALMAA HOBOCThLR—HHAYCCKIA HEPSA! 
Bbactsie Xygaro [epa ect tenepb camoHaBieyeHHoe HecdacTie. 
Duxeuxs, Ayas u Beeepau epoa cymd 6.1010 u Cramcencmeo uerosmuecmey. 


Aursilicnaa Taseta “The Reading Herald” cctizaetca na HUXS Kak OfO BSB 
Beanwaimaxh GAamenctBs. 


1200 TASETb PEKOMEHAYIOTD HX. 
Biagbasnu = Tiarenta oan [pupnseria cyt 


MAKRHHBEHD H KAMEPOQROT, 
23—33, BAEP’b CIPHT, EANHBYPT'S. 





Articolo solo di recente ottenible, Dellé Penne Hindu. 
La gran miseria d’una penna cattiva sara d’ora innanzi una semplice 
inflizione volontaria. 


Chi vuol provar qual sollievo sia nell’ aver buone penne, 
Che compri fidato di Owl, di Pickwick, e di Waverley le strenne. 


Il giornale Reading Herald dice, “ Si é conferito al mondo il maggiore benefizio 
nella manufattura di coteste excellenti penne.” 


Sono raccommandate da 1200 giornali. 
I patentati sono—Macyiven & Camenon, 23—33, Blair St., Edinburgo, 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 





“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


PENS. 





JUST OUT, 


THE HINDOO PENS!! 


“The misery of a bad Pen is now a volunt 
infliction.” ” - 


Newsrarcas 
Recommend them. 
Sce GRAPHIC, }/ 
17th May, 1873. 


“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pick wick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
They are a luxury for the million. 
Sample Box, by post, ls. 1d. Sold by every 
respectable Stationer. 
Patentees, MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 





The Shrewsbury News says—“ They are the 
best Pens invented, and it is only BARE JUSTICE 
to the Patentees to record the fact,” 








“ WAVERLEY,” “OWL,” “PICKWICK,” & “ PHAETON” PENS. 





Standard says: ‘The ‘WAVERLEY PEN’ will prove a treasure.” 

Examiner says: ‘The ‘OWL PEN ’—We vouch for the excellence of this invention.” 

Engineer says: ‘‘The ‘PICKWICK PEN’ embodies an improvement of great value.” 

Sun says: “The ‘PHAETON PEN’ must be termed a marvel.” 

Poona Observer says: “ We congratulate the Patentees on their perfect success in pro, 
viding for India a want long felt, the ‘ HINDOO PENS.’” 


1s per Box. 





READING HERALD says—‘‘ The world has been endowed with one of 
By Post, 19 14 the greatest blessings in the manufacture of these excellent Pens.” 





The “Graphic” of 17th May, 1873, contains the names 


of upwards of 1200 Newspapers that have recommended 
these Pens to their Readers. 








PaTENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 TO 83 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 





TRADE SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE STATIO 


NERS. 
sm SEE OTHER SIDS. 
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THE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


HEAD OFFICE—46, St. ANDREw Squarz, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE—18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





Trustees. 


Asx. Marueson, Esq., of Ardross, M.P. Ames A. CAMPBELL, Esq., yr., of Stracathro. 
Cuarites Cowan, Esg., Logan House. he Honourable Lorp Girrorp, Granton House. 
The Right Hon. E. S. Gorpon, M.P., Lord Advocate of Scotland. 





This Society differs in its Principles from any other Office: 

INSTEAD of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess, in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large 
an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for 
those who‘ive long enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 


A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250°may thus at most ages be had for the Premium usually charged for 
$1,000 only; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be 
expected in the future—on the Policies of those who live to participate. 

In a few cases, Policies which have shared at the whole four divisions have been doubled. 


Its terms are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending Assurers. 
They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions under Family Settlements, or other- 
wise, where it is frequently of importance to secure for the smallest present outlay a 
competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 


SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 


The Fourth Division of Profits has been recently made. The investigation, con- 
ducted upon the safest estimates, showed a Surplus of £376,500; of which £125,000 
was reserved, and £251,500 was divided among the Policyholders—4,599 in number— 
entitled to participate, in terms of the Laws. The result was that Policies for £ 1,000, 
sharing a first time, were increased to sums ranging from £1,170 to £1,300. Policies 
which had shared before were of course further increased. Ina few cases Policies which 
shared at the whole four. divisions have now been doubled, : 


Sate 


Examples of Premiums, by Different Scales of Payment, for Assurance of £100 at Death 


} 


Payable during Life..| £1 18 0 | £2 1 6\|£2 610|\|£214 9/43 § 9\44 1 
21 Payments em 4) § 8 S13? Fi se.6 4a 


Acr. 25 30 35 40 [* 








————eeeeeeeeeeS SOS 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 


From the lowness of its Rates, this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those 
who may have joined Offices of less established position, and may now wish to transfer 
their Assurances. Even after several years there may be a pecuniary gain in surrendering 
the existing Assurance and opening a new one with this Office. 

The average Premium in other Offices for £1,000 at age 30 is ‘slightly under £25. 
The premium for £1,000 in this Office at age 35 (five years older) is only £23 8s. 4d.; 
and two years later still only £24 16s. 8d... So that one who had assured with such an 
Office seven years before would not be subjected to any increase in his payments, while 
he should receive a sum from the other Office for the surrender, 


THE FUNDS EXCEED £2,400,000. 





Futt STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES WILL BE FOUND IN THE REPORTS. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


Epinsurcnu, Fan., 1875. 
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THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Height 27 inches. a in every house, and undamageable by 
§ heat or damp. 


{PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £3 3s. 


THE CASE is metal bronzed (the design being 
beautifully brought out), and forms a striking ornament 
for the dining-room, hall, library, counting-house, &c, 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, striking hours in full, 
and one at each half hour, and is a sound movement, 
keeping accurate time.’ It has white enamel dial and 
crystal glass. 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, the kind which, 
from its convenient size, precision, and non-liability to 
injury, has come into such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is graduated to both the 
Fahrenheit and Reaumur scales. 


THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BARO-.- 
METER is also made same ‘in all respects as above, but 
with a cylinder movement, of superior quality, jewelled 
in six actions, going and sttiking equally well in any 
position, so as to be suitable for Travelling and SHIP’s USE, 
as well as for all the above purposes. 


PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £4 4s. 


Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Novelties in 
Clocks and Aneroids sent free on application. 





Extract from the “ Field” Newspaper. 
««¢ Wainwright’s Clock Barometer’ is perfect in every 
respect, very ornamental, and faithfully represented in the 
Width 10 inches. advertisement. The Aneroid alone is worth the money.” 
COMPLETE TREATISE on the structure and use of the ANEROID BARO.- 
METER, with diagrams and illustrations, altitude tables, weather rules, &c., sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


CLOCK ANEROID INKSTAND. 


Height 12 inches. ‘ h sed. 
cig “a In Dark Green Bronze Frame 4 4 0 


In Silvered Metal Frame.... 4 14 0 
In Gilt Metal Frame 414 0 

The Clock has a jewelled movement, 
going eight davs in any position. The 
BAROMETER is Aneroid, acting in 
any position, and is not affected by the 
heat or cold of the room however ex- 
cessive, The instrument is beautifully 
finished, and is most suitable for a 
present. 

MARBLE and GILT CLOCKS, 
going Twelve Months with once wind- 
ing up. Also Marble and Gilt Clocks, 
going fourteen days or twelve months, 
and combining clock, aneroid barome- 
ter, and self-acting perpetual calendar, 
showing months, pm of week, and 
dates. Photographs sent. 


J. d. WAINWRIGHT & CO.,, 
CAMBRIDGE STREET BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Shortly will be Published, 


n One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. In Cloth, bevilled 
edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


WATERSIDE 
SKETCHES: 


A Book for CHandereys and Anglers. 


BY 


W. SENIOR (“Red Spinner,’’) 


Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” &¢. 





Reprinted from the “GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.” 





‘‘ They are the best things of the kind that have been published for many a day.” — 
Morning Advertiser. 


‘‘We expressed a hope some months ago that the ‘ Waterside Sketches’ would 
appear in a collected form.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 


‘« ¢ Waterside Sketches’ are evidently written by a hand by no means inexperienced 
in the gentle craft of Izaak Walton.”—Zand and Water. 


“ They are always pleasant, always fresh, evidently written by one imbued with the 
perfect spirit of the angler.” —Northern Whig, Belfast. 


“Red Spinner this month chats about Wharfdale and its grayling in that arm-chair 
style—that easy, cheerful, albeit garrulous strain, which careful observers may have 
found to be characteristic of the Waltonian.”—Scotsman. 


‘* Pleasant are the ‘ Waterside Sketches,’ and quite in season.”—Nonconformist. 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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The School Board Chronicle— 


Established February, 1871. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


An Educational Record and Review. 
Every Saturday. Price 3d. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. 2d. post free. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is the accepted Organ of the School Boards. It occupies the 
position of a “ Hansard” to the great educational parliament of the 
country ; it is, in fact, acknowledged to be a necessity, and is filed 
regularly, by the majority of those who are engaged in conducting 
the educational business of the country, from the President of the 
Education Department to the higher class of Elementary Teachers, 
including Clerks to School Boards, Members of School Boards, 
School Managers, Boards of Guardians, &c. It is also largely 
subscribed to by Members of Parliament, Ministers of all denomi- 
nations, and many others who are interested in the great question 
of National Elementary Education. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is a most valuable medium for all kinds of Advertisements intended- 
to reach the above-mentioned classes, more especially announce- 
ments of Educational Books, School Furniture and Fittings, 
Teachers wanted, Teachers wanting appointments, and all other 
announcements relating to Schools or their management. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is also valuable for all high-class public announcements of a general 
character, such as those of Insurance and Public Companies, 
Manufacturers (for whose benefit Illustrated Advertisements are 
inserted on inside pages only), &c. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


The circulation has increased at the rate of one hundred copies per 
week during the elections of the large numbers of new School 
Boards recently ordered by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council. 


LONDON: GRANT & Co., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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COUGHS, GOLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary niedical rts on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “Dr. J. Coutis 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortts Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughovt the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 


of Chlorodyne. 





From W.C. Witkinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle.” 

t* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 





SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the TzetTu & Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GRNUINE UNLESS SIGNED 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS _ LIFE.” G E Oo . R 2 Ee Ss ] 4 
CLARKES , AQUAGRAPHS, 
WORLD FAMED %, OLEOGRAPHS, 


TOD) |“ 


@% 
8 VINGS 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from Ge ENGRA ’ 
nail 


whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of % @ 

all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- ° % . 

jous. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. In bottles, ¢ At Reduced Prices. 
2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. 


each, of all Chemists. Se: 
Stamps, ty the Proprietor. ee ae 115, STRAND, & 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES'’ HALL, LINCOLN, | 41, 42, 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE ORIGINAL. 


BY THOMAS WALKER, M.A., 


Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD $ERROLD. 





The World says :—“ We are in the presence of a very old friend. A pleasant old age 
and a pleasant author in truth. Mr. Walker wrote these delightful essays on me pd 
in general, and on the art of good living in particular, from the epicurean altitude of a 
magisterial chair, in the rich mellowness of those‘ years that bring the philosophic mind.’ 
The ‘ Original’ is to the literature of English epicureanism what the immortal treatise of 
Brillat Savarin is to French—this and a good deal more.” 


The Atheneum says :—‘ Many persons will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant 
papers, while others who know them only by report will be glad to make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time.” 

The Graphic says :—“ A reprint of the well-known ‘Original,’ by Thomas Walker 
+++++.+ Will be welcomed by all who value good taste and shrewd seuse,”’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 2Is. 








Now Ready, 


ANATOLICA; 


OR THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ANCIENT RUINED CITIES OF 
CARIA, PHRYGIA, LYCIA, AND PISIDIA. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, 
H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 


With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 








Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


A RAMBLING STORY. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” ‘‘The Iron Cousin,” ‘‘ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. - 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo., 21/- 





GRANT & CO,, 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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A GHEERFUL HOME SECURED 


BY USING 


“THE WINDOW BLIND OF THE PERIOD.” 


This Blind has obtained an unimpeachable reputation for Elegance, Durability, and Economy in 
Window Space. It adorns, cheers, and beautifies the palaces of the nobility and the mansions of the 
gentry in all parts of the world. It fixes in less than half the space of a wood blind. 








Sana IT AT ONCOCZ. 





Send for a Sample Lath, Price List, and Testimonials, which will be Sorwarded free on 
application by the Patentees, 


HODKINSON & CLARKE, 
CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM ; and 
2, CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





a 


SERIAL TALES by Eminent Authors. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS by Able Writers. . 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Celebrated Artists, 





Offices: 173, North Street, Brighton; 


2, Quexn Street Prace, Lonpon, E.C., and of all Booksellers aad Railway Booksta!ls. 


-BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others, 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere tn 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


ve pile THE GREATEST WONDER 
HOLLOWAY S PILLS. OF MODERN TIMES. 
These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Qld, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 














SeunaEeneiee 
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The Most Successful Work of Fiction of the Year. 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Author of “‘ Earl’s Dene,” “ Pearl ant Emerald,” “ Zelda’s 
Fortune,” §c. 








«Mr. Francillon’s style was always good, but it is now excellent. . . . Heis 
content to copy nature. This he does faithfully; but he is not without that flash of 
dramatic insight which metamorphoses the faithful copyist into the artist, and which 
distinguishes the artist from the looking-glass. He has, moreover, a considerable share 
of humour. . . . One quality which distinguishes this novel from the ordinary 
throng of novels is the individuality and strength of its characters. . . . Such 
characters could have acted in no other way. This is a large concession, but it is one 
which no thoughtful reader will hesitate to grant, and it is one that speaks volumes for 
the vigour and individuality of Mr. Francillon’s pen.” —Daily News. 


“Mr. Francillon has given us a good story.” —Atheneum, 


“«* Olympia’ is a novel out of the common, and should be the joy of many a patron 
and patroness of the local circulating library.”—-7he World. 


«In ‘Olympia’ we find a novel whose originality goes very far to make us forgive its 
faults. It has been said that it is in the power of any writer to be original by deserting 
nature and seeking the quaint and the fantastical. Mr. Francillon certainly has not 
deserted nature, but nothing can be more quaint or more fantastical than the character 
of Olympia Westwood.” — Vanity Fair. 

*« The strong interest and animation of this powerful story—an interest and animation 
which never flag from the opening scene to the final fall of the curtain—will doubtles: 
form its chief attraction for the mass of readers, and may hinder not a few from sufli- 
ciently noticing the talent for construction it so abundantly displays. ~. . . Asa 
story of more than ordinary interest, as well as for the completeness and finish with 
which every detail in it is executed, ‘Olympia’ must take a high place amongst current 
novels, whilst it unquestionably gains greatly from the literary charm of its style.”— 
Graphic. 

“*He (Mr. Francillon) writes with dramatic power, clearne3s, and much grace of 
style ; humour, pathos, and imagination are to be found in every chapter. The reader’s 
interest in the story never flags, for the dramatis personz actually live and move on the 

aper ‘ boards,’ beyond the author’s control and the criticism of the audience. 

t (*‘ Olympia ’) will at once command a wide circle of readers, not merely by the beauty 
of single passages or the vivid interest of single incidents, but by its breadth of view, 
its deep insight into the springs of human action ; by its wit, geniality, and poetry.”’— 
Standard, 





At all the -Libranes. 





GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 
Capital, £1,000,000, with power to increase. 


Heap Orrice, LIVERPOOL—11, DALE SrrReerT. 
Lonpon OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 
With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 














BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. (Graham, Rowe and Co.) 
Deputy-Chairman—S. B. GUION, Esq. (Guion and Co.) 
PHILLIP BLESSIG, Esq. (Blessig, Braun and Co.) DANIEL JAMES, Esq. (Phelps, James and Co.) 
EB i. HARRISON, Esq., (Whitaker, Whitehead | EDGAR MUSGROVE, _ (E. Musgrove and Co.) 
and Co. ROBERT MASON, Esq. (Mason and Lister.) 
JOHN HIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) J. G. ROBINSON, "Esq. 


PROGRESS OF THE cpeneaaatiea 





Premiums received during 1868 ‘i £118,418 
” ” ” 1869 eee eee eee eee toe 12 ’ 9 

”» ” 9 1870 ose eee oso eee eco 147,074 

” ” » 1871 ‘it poe on coe ose 174,104 

” ” » 1872 eee eco ooo eco eco 210,072 

»» 1878 eee ose one ons eee 251,750 

Increase in Six Years . 133,332 


Claims Paid since establishment ‘of Company, "£862,000 





= DAVIES’S z Effervescing = 
ALKALINE SULPHUROUS _ _ CHALYBEATE 


= Portable = Substitutes 


For the —— Sulphurous, and Chalybeate Spas in an Effervescing Tasteless form, appammened all 
heir Medicinal Virtues, without the disadvantage of taking an excess of water. 
Highly enema by the “ British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,” “* Medical Times,” and the Profession. 
HE ALKALINE is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Constipa 

tion, Sick Headache, Acid Eructations, Im urities of the Blood, Morbid Condition of The 

Kidneys, and Eruptive Fevers. The SULPHUROUS for Rheumatic Gout, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, 

and Hamenbelan &c. The CHALYBEATE, where there is want of colour in the Blood, at attended 

with General Debility and Constipation 

Order of Chemists. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmaceutist, Tenby. 


"SAL 





ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


Letter-Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble ~— of all kinds. 


Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted ¢ Plans, Prices, and 
arriage-free Terms to all parts of ro World, from 


LEGGE, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 














USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. S — A he C H - 

















-- CADBURY’S — 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 
Is now taken by Thousands as a light and in- 
vigorating beverage, who could not before take 
Prepared Cocoa, wring toits being too thick and 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 








THE ORIGINAL! 


THE BEST. Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 


“ Lonpon, 1474 Sept., 1874. 


KINGSFOR D’S “T have ~~ ye me es Ex- 
amination an emic. na e 
EGO. PRE 


of KINGSFORD'S OSW 


PARED CORN, which has been known to 
0 SWEG 0 me for many years. 
“ I find that it consists entirely of the grain 


of INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and 


may be r —— chemically and dietetically 
4 ~p ic as an ARROW ROOT; and taken in con- 
s junction with Milk or Beef Tea, constitutes 


a valuable article of diet for infants and 
— Young Coliéven. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, “ Artnur H. Hassatt, M.D.,” 
Author of“ Food and its Adulterations,” &e. 
Pure and Unadulterated. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue OLpEsT AND LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 




















HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fund £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. 


COMPENSATION PAID £915,000 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 














